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Student arrested on child porn charge 


First-year worked in campus day care; volunteered with children 


By Sara Randolph 
News Editor 


A campus day care work-study 
student was arrested and expelled 
Friday, March 3, on charges of pos- 
session of child pornography. 

First-year student Adam-Rey 
Gonzalez is free on $5,000 bail. 
He is also suspected of molesting 
a child from his hometown, Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. 





Gonzalez appeared in Ver- 
mont District Court in Burlington 
on Monday, March 6, to answer 
charges of possession of child por- 
nography. The investigation is con- 
tinuing and additional charges are 
expected, police said. 

The Keene, N.H., Police De- 
partment initiated the investigation. 
The Colchester Police Department 
became involved after police deter- 
mined Gonzalez was accessing the 


Internet from St. Michael’s. 

Colchester and Keene police 
worked with the Vermont Inter- 
net Crimes Against Children Task 
Force, which led to the execution 
of a search warrant of his room in 
Ryan Hall. 

“T’d seen the police that were 
talking to him and searching. his 
room,” said first-year Chris Riley, 
a resident on Gonzalez’s floor. “We 
were all curious about what was 


going on. They weren’t dressed in 
a uniform but they had badges and 
acted like police officers.” 
Knownoncampusas “Speedy,” 
Gonzalez was involved in MOVE’s 
Little Brother/Little Sister program 
and had a work-study job at the St. 
Michael’s Early Learning Center, 
the day care on North Campus for 
children age 6 weeks to 6 years. 


See CHARGED, Page 5 
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Jerry Flanagan, vice president for enrollment and marketing, reviews thousands of applications that have 


flooded the Admissions Office. 


More than 3,000 apply 
to St. Michael’s; record set 


By Ashley Hedlund 
Staff Writer 


The Admissions Office has 
received more applications this 
year than ever before. More than 
3,030 applications have streamed 
into the office over the past couple 
of months. 

“A few years ago the president 
challenged us to increase the 
number of applicants to 3,000,” 
said Jerry Flanagan, vice president 
for enrollment and marketing. 
“Tt’s exciting that we have reached 
our goal.” 

Last year, Admissions re- 
ceived about 2,900 applications 
for the first-year class. The average 
number of applications from 1999 
to 2004 was 2,535. 

Nationally, more students 
are graduating from high school 
and applying to more schools, 
Flanagan said. Flanagan and 
the St. Michael’s Admissions 
staff have been interviewing 
prospective students, reviewing 


applications and selecting next 
year’s first-year class. 

“We're hoping for a class 
size of about 570 students for next 
year so we’ll accept around 2,200 
students,” said Jacqueline Murphy, 
director of admissions. 

Murphy said she expects one- 
fourth of accepted students to 
attend St. Michael’s. She said the 
administration plans to maintain 
St. Michael’s student population, 
but it could be more selective 
when choosing next year’s first- 
year class. 

Flanagan explained _ the 
direction the school is heading. 

“The growth of St. Michael’s 
will be quality,’ Flanagan said, 
“not quantity.” 

Accepted students’ average 
SAT scores this year were between 
1150 and 1200, Flanagan said. The 
average GPA of accepted students 
was between 3.0 and 3.5. 

Visiting prospective student 
Emily Kaas, a student at West 
Haven High School in Connecticut, 


said the campus was “gorgeous.” 

“Basically, it’s exactly what I 
want in a college. A small, liberal 
arts school in the Northeast,” Kaas 
said. “I went with my brother 
when he first visited St. Mike’s, 
and even then I knew that I really 
liked it. 

“The campus had a very 
warm, comforting feeling, like 
everyone knew each _ other. 
Everyone was welcome there, and 
everyone fit in.” 

Most St. Michael’s applicants 
come from New England, New 
York and New Jersey, though the 
school is trying to reach the rest of 
the country, said Sarah Ferland, 
assistant director of Admissions. 

Murphy said some prospective 
students hear of St. Michael’s from 
family members. 

“My older brother came 
here,” first-year Kevin Dacey said. 
“T also came for lacrosse and the 
skiing.” 


See ADMISSIONS, Page 3 








Skirmish 
in 100s irks 
students 


By Matt Ryan 
News Editor 


In another spate of campus 
violence, punches were thrown 
near the 100s Townhouses Saturday 
night. No one was_ reported 
seriously injured. 

Witnesses said senior Steve 
Nerland entered Townhouse 106 
and began throwing punches and 
pushing male and female students 
before being wrestled outside. 

“T think Steve pushed part of 
the snow wall down (in a snow fort 
built against 106 that opened to the 
back door) and the kids who owned 
the house threw him out,” junior 
Claire Quilty said. 

Nerland said when he came 
inside from the snow fort he was 
“taunted” and “punched repeatedly 
in the head” by a gang of students 
that forced him out of the house. 
He said he then went home to his 
townhouse next door, and he did 
not know the names of the students 
he fought with who lived in 106. 

“When I came back out of 
my house, I was provoked to fight 
again,” Nerland said. 


See FIGHT, Page 3 


Cullins to set sail 






Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 
Study Abroad Director Kelly Cul- 
lins will leave St. Michael’s this sum- 
mer. She has been with the college 
since 1987. See CULLINS, Page 3. 
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Excerpts from Feb. 25 - March 5 Security reports, 
courtesy of St. Michael's College Office of Safety and Security 





Saturday, February 25 


2:51 a.m. Odor complaint, marijuana at Alumni 
Hall 


3:22 a.m. Drunkenness at Alumni Hall 

8:34 a.m. Physical Plant assistance at Canterbury 
4:53 p.m. 911 hang-up at Cashman Hall 

5:23 p.m. 9114 hang-up at Nicolle Hall 

10:56 p.m. Motor vehicle assistance at Hamel Hall 
11:43 p.m. Trespassing at Ryan Hall 

11:53 p.m. Mischief at Hodson Hall 


Sunday, February 26 

12:57 a.m. Medical assistance at Ryan Hall 
1:00 a.m. Drunkenness at Joyce Hall 

1:41 a.m. Medical assistance at Cashman Hall 
2:22 p.m. Suspicious person at North Campus 


Monday, February 27 


1:24 a.m. Odor complaint, marijuana, at Pontigny 
Hall 


Thursday, February 28 


12:24 a.m. Motor vehicle assistance at McCarthy 
Arts Center 


1:13 a.m. Odor complaint, marijuana, at Linnehan 
Hall 

7:40 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 

6:31 p.m. Parking enforcement at Main Campus 
6:35 p.m. Parking enforcement at TH 400s 


Friday, March 1 


12:23 a.m. Parking enforcement at TH 300s 
12:37 a.m. Suspicious person at Founders Hall 
1:39 a.m. Suspicious person off campus 

1:52 a.m. Parking enforcement — 

12:09 p.m. Towed vehicle at Ross 

10:26 p.m. Parking enforcement at Ryan Hall 


Thursday, March 2. 


10:13 p.m. Odor complaint, marijuana, at Lyons 


Friday, March 3 


1:26 a.m. Medical assistance at Alumni Hall 
7:30 a.m. Parking enforcement at North/Main 


Campus 


8:09 a.m. Student complaint at Lyons Hall 

1:47 p.m. Police civil assistance 

4:14 p.m. 911 hang-up at Ryan Hall 

7:25 p.m. 911 hang-up at Alliot Student Center 
8:37 p.m. Suspicious person at Campus Road 
10:03 p.m. Noise complaint at Ethan Allan Apart- 
ments 


Saturday, March 4 


1:18 a.m. Drug violation at Joyce Hall 
11:36 p.m. Medical assistance at Joyce Hall 


Sunday, March 5 


2:26 a.m. Noise complaint at Joyce Hall 
3:26 a.m. Medical assistance at Potigny Hall 


3.55 p.m. Vandalism at TH 300s 


Hall 


4:36 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at Alumni Hall 
9:00 p.m. Parking enforcement at TH 200s 
9:15 p.m. Parking enforcement at Main Campus 
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Could Vermont secede from the Union? 


Representatives from the Second Vermont Republic discuss secession 


By Sara Randolph 
News Editor 


Representatives ofthe Second 
Vermont Republic spoke to about 
20 St. Michaels’ students Thurs- 
day, March 2, in the McCarthy 
Arts Center about possible Ver- 
mont secession from what they 
consider an increasingly corrupt 
and failing nation. 

“The U.S. government has 
no soul,’ said Thomas Naylor, 
founder of the Republic. “It has 
become completely unsustain- 
able, and when I say unsustain- 
able, I’m speaking economically, 
politically, socially and environ- 
mentally.” 

Naylor, Duke University 
emeritus and author, was part of 
a panel discussion with UVM 
lecturer Gary Flomenhoft, Po- 
litical Science Club co-chairman 
Mike Morris and sophomore Dil- 
lon Klepetar, who organized the 
event. 

The Second Vermont Re- 
public is a voluntary association 
committed to the return of Ver- 
mont to its status as an indepen- 
dent republic, as it was from 1777 
to 1791. Its objective is to secede 
peacefully, legally and democrat- 
ically from the United States and 
to create a separate, sustainable 
nation-state. 

Naylor and Flomenhoft, ac- 
tive members of the registered 
civic club, discussed how Ver- 
mont could survive if it seceded 
and the road toward secession. 
They insisted secession should 
not be confused as isolation. 

Flomenhoft said he morally 
objects to his money being used 
by the federal government to cre- 
ate a war. 

“In my mind, the longer we 
stay in, the more it’s going to cost 
us,” Flomenhoft said of the war in 
Iraq. 


Klepetar met Cheryl Dier- 





UVM lecturer Gary Flomenhoft and Second Vermont Republic founder 
Thomas H. Naylor discuss the goals of their civic club. 


sch, a friend of Flomenhoft, on 
Camels Hump in the fall. Diersch 
asked Klepetar if he was interest- 
ed in inviting the men to speak at 
St. Michael’s. 

“T thought that it would be 
a good way to spread awareness 


here,” Klepetar said. “I have a 


completely neutral perspective on 
the issue as of now. I put on the 
event more in the spirit of open- 
mindedness and just to get people 
thinking about politics on a local 
level more deeply.” 

The panel discussed possible 
steps toward secession, includ- 
ing a campaign finance reform, a 
grassroots reform movement and 
nullification. 

“Nullification is when the 


- State government states that we 


consider a federal law to be un- 
constitutional and we’re not going 
to follow it,’ Flomenhoft said. 

Flomenhoft pointed out Ver- 
mont has nullified laws before. It 
refused to return slaves to their 
owners in the years before the 
Civil War. 

Vermont is capable of inde- 
pendence because there are “50 
countries in the world that are 
smaller than we are, including 
five of the richest countries in the 
world,” Naylor said. 


Naylor’s personal fantasy 
would be for Vermont, Maine, 
New Hampshire and the Atlan- 
tic provinces of Canada to form 
as a country the size of Denmark 
known as “New Acadia,” his ex- 
pression. 

“Vermont needs to just get 
out because we’re going to go 
down with the ship if we don’t,” 
Flomenhoft said. “It’s a race be- 
tween Vermont removing itself 
before the federal government 
collapses. And I don’t know 
which is going to happen first, so 
you can look at this as more of an 
escape plan. Maybe we should be 
planning ahead a little bit. All em- 
pires do collapse. It’s inevitable.” 

The pair presented the views 
of the Second Vermont Republic 
as an “option,” and considered 
whether the U.S. would invade or 
if joining Quebec could be a pos- 
sibility. They asked the audience 
to name the nation-states’ poten- 
tial currency and how the new 
government would be structured. 

“You're the ones who would 
have to live with all the stuff that 
has been created by the U.S. gov- 
ernment,” Naylor said. “What 
would it take to get your atten- 
tion?” 


This movement may take a 


. Photo by Michael DeGrandpre ~ 


lot less time than expected, Nay- 
lor said. 

Flomenhoft said there are 
similar movements in Hawaii, 
Alaska, California, the North- 
west, Texas, and some Southern 
states. — ’ 24 

“California, Texas and Ver- 
mont were all independent prior 
to joining the union,” he said. “So 
now there are groups considering 
secession. Every state has its own 
justification.” 

Naylor formed the Second 
Vermont Republic in March 2003. 
The idea came when he spoke at 
an anti-war rally at Johnson State 
College. The Republic boasts 
about 200 members. Flomenhoft, 
a member for a year and a half, 
said while secession is extreme, 
Vermonters will eventually come 
around. ; Paeee f:- 
“I think things have to get — 
worse,” Flomenhoft said. “Things 
are bad in terms of what’s going 
on in the Middle East. But it hasn’t 
hit home yet, it’s not affecting us — 
yet, except for terrorist threats.” 

Senior Nathalie Savell, at-— 
tended the event, said if secession’ 
was even possible, it would take a 
long time to happen, she said. 

“T think it’s a stretch, defi- 
nitely,” Savell said. “I think fight- 
ing against the U.S. government 
is a whole other ball game that 
Naylor’s going to have to deal 
with if he’s really going to push 
this forward, and I think that 
that’s where the adversity lies.” 

Naylor, however, has a strat- 
egy. 

“What the Second Vermont 
Republic is doing is providing ed- 
ucation with secession as a viable 
possibility, and for Vermonters to 
reconsider their options,’ Naylor 
said. “Secession is a viable form 
of rebellion.” 
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Cullins to take turn abroad 


Study Abroad Director sets sail this summer 


By Lynn Monty 
Ad Manager 


Kelly Cullins will no longer be adding the world to 
anyone’s degree as the director of St. Michael’s Office of 
Study Abroad after July. But Cullins is not retiring — she 
is beginning another chapter in her life. 

“I am interested in pushing myself beyond my com- 
fort zone,” Cullins said. “This new phase will bring excite- 
ment and challenge into my life.” 

The design of this new chapter is not fully realized 
but will include extended stays at her home in the Greek 
Islands. “It’s the ultimate study abroad,” Cullins said. 

By the time they graduate, 33 percent of St. Michael’s 
students study abroad, Cullins said. The college began 
helping students with the process in the 1980s. 

Cullins was hired in 1987 as the official study abroad 
coordinator, replacing three part-time faculty. By the early 
1990s; the Study Abroad program became a full-fledged 
collége commitment, Cullins said. 

For the cost of a semester at St. Michael’s, students 
can study in another country. Study Abroad students pay 
semester fees to the college and the college pays travel 
fees, including airfare. 


Cullin$ meets individually with every student going 
abroad. One handicapped student had a profound impact 
on Cullins. St. Michael’s staff, the student’s parents and 
Cullins worked for more than a year and a half to make 
this student’s goal attainable. 

“The process was one of the most rewarding experi- 
ences of my life,” Cullins said. 

On the return flight, the student said studying abroad 
had freed her. After riding a roller coaster over the Thames 
River and taking a train to Edinburgh this student felt she 
could do anything, Cullins said. 

“This would never have happened in another institu- 
tion,” Cullins said. “This was a St. Michael’s success.” 

Kathleen Balutansky, associate dean for academic af- 
fairs and Chair of the search committee for the new Study 
Abroad director, said advertisements for Cullins position 
were placed in various trade publications and Web sites. 

Balutansky received 44 applications, all of which are 
reviewed by the search committee. A person was selected 
Tuesday, March 7. . 

Cullins said she feels she is leaving at a time when 
Study Abroad is a strong program of the college. 

“Tt is no longer a side event,” she said, “With the can- 
didates chosen, I am not planning on anything slipping 
through the cracks.” 


The college has narrowed the field to three candi- 
dates. 

“From the countries of Thailand, Africa and Italy, the 
three candidates chosen are well seasoned in study abroad 
and have experience in international education,” said se- 
nior Craig Duffy, a Study Abroad work-study student. 
“They would ali be an excellent fit for St. Michael’s.” 

The Study Abroad office declined to give the candi- 
dates’ names. Each will meet the dean, provost, vice presi- 
dent for human resources, faculty from the department of 
modern languages and the School of International Studies 
and students. The search committee collects impressions 
and comments from all who meet the candidates and takes 
them into consideration in its deliberations, Balutansky 
said. 

Cullins would like to see the candidates implement 
the new changes, but increasing the number of students 
who study abroad is out of the question. Due to the size of 
the institution, this would demand structural change, Cul- 
lins said. The emphasis will be on deepening the experi- 
ence for students. Cullins has lobbied for a Study Abroad 
course in the past, touting it would provide greater prepa- 
ration for students who plan to go abroad. 


FIGHTS: After 100s conflict, students tire of violence 





Continued from page 1 


“They had lit my hat (which 
he left behind) on fire.” 

Quilty said Nerland returned 
with a few students. She said he 
grabbed her wrist and readied to 
punch her when her boyfriend, 
sophomore Alex Monahan, inter- 
vened. 

WNerland punched Monahan in 


the face and Monahan sustained a 
swollen lip that healed the follow- 
ing morning. 

Monahan said eight to 10 stu- 
dents wrestled Nerland outside. 
He said Nerland was “extremely 
intoxicated.” 

Quilty agreed. “It was obvi- 
ous in his eyes that he had no idea 
what he was doing.” She said the 
students who entered with Ner- 
land did not involve themselves in 
the fight. 

Nerland said the fight had 
more to do with emotions than al- 
cohol, and that it wouldn’t surprise 
him if other students involved in 
the fight were “dead sober.” 

“TI guess I was drunk, but 
not enough to go to the hospital,” 
Nerland said. 

He said he went inside to find 
the people who had hit him earlier 
and were calling him out to fight, 


“Overall this was a male-dominated Penta 
ity. Guys think that if you’re mad at a kid 
you should just fight him, that’ll teach him a 
lesson, but it only escalates issues. 


Chris Higgins, 


senior 


to confront them. 

O’Connor and senior Chris 
Higgins wrestled Nerland from 
Townhouse 106. 

“Overall this was a male- 
dominated mentality,’ Higgins 
said. “Guys think that if you’re 
mad at a kid you should just fight 
him, that'll teach him a lesson, 
but it only escalates issues. 

On the Sunday after the fight, 
Nerland said he called the stu- 
dents he had fought with to apolo- 
gize. He said he and the residents 
of 106 who were involved in the 
fight made up. 

Nerland called to apologize 
and asked to meet so he could 


apologize in person, Quilty said. 


As of March 6, Quilty had not 
called Nerland back. 
“T don’t expect him to get 


kicked out,” Quilty said, “but he 
shouldn’t get away with it.” 

Quilty and Monahan said 
they hoped to meet with Dean of 
Students Mike Samara on March 
rs 

“T felt unsafe for the first time 
on campus,” Quilty said. “I don’t 
want this to happen again.” 

Monahan said he was tired 
of the fighting on campus and 
thought it was bad this year. 

Nerland said he didn’t hold 
a grudge against the students he 
fought with. 

“The fight ended with people 


shaking hands,” Nerland said. 


“We’re not a bunch of goons. 
Misunderstandings happen and 
we have to move beyond them.” 
Security Director Peter 
Soons wrote in an e-mail that he 


ADMISSIONS: Record number apply 


Continued from Page 1 


St. Michael’s has used the Book Award Program 


had reviewed the Security log and 
spoke with one of the night staff, 
and no fights in the 100s were re- 
ported at around 2 a.m. Sunday 
morning, when witnesses said the 
fight happened. 

O’Connor said no one called 
Security. 

“Ever since the (200s fight) 
I’ve been urging people to not get 


f 


wrapped up in scuffles, just get 
away from the situation and call 
Security,’ O’Connor said. “If I 
could go back, I would have made 
that call. Everyone was trying to 
deal with the guy who was hitting 
everyone, solving the problem 
without getting physical.” 


First-year Kim Berlo has family ties to St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

“I heard about the school through family 
friends,” Berlo said. “The location was a good dis- 
tance from home as well.” 

St. Michael’s reputation also attracts prospec- 
tive students, Flanagan said. 

“] always say having a degree from St. Michael’s 
is like having stock in a company; the value of the 
degree increases with how well the school is doing,” 
Flanagan said. “The value of the degree will rise and 
fall with the school’s reputation.” 

Prospective students have taken surveys that 
indicate students choose St. Michael’s because of its 
quality of academic programs, reputation, size, lo- 
cation, its sense of a close community and its Catho- 
lic nature. 


for the past five years to reach high school students, 
Ferland said. The program offers awards to a male 
and female high school junior in about 2,500 high 
schools across the country. 

“Jt is a great way to connect with different 
high schools and students,” Ferland said. “The pro- 
gram offers the Book Award Scholarship to a few 
of the awarded students who choose to attend St. 
Michael’s.” 

More than 90 percent of applicants use the 
Common Application, which allows the applicant to 
apply to schools across the country using one appli- 
cation, Flanagan said. 

The common application membership associa- 
tion, which works with 300 institutions, provides 
online and print versions of its first-year and trans- 
fer applications according to its web site, www.com- 
monapp.org. 


LOOKING FOR AN 
EXCITING JOB? 
GOOD. BECAUSE 


RED BULL IS 


. LOOKING FOR A 
STUDENT BRAND 


MANAGER ON 


YOUR CAMPUS! 





To find out more and to apply go to www.redbullu.com 


or text the word SBM to 72855 
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Muhammad cartoons draw mixed reactions 


Depictions of prophet spur controversy worldwide 


By Alex McIntire 
Staff Writer 


Cartoons printed by the Dan- 
ish newspaper Jyllands-Posten in 
September, and reprinted by other 
media in Europe, depicted charac- 
terizations of the Islamic prophet 
Muhammad. One cartoon fea- 
tured the prophet wearing a tur- 
ban shaped like a bomb. In reac- 
tion to the cartoons, the Muslim 
world has erupted in violence and 
protest. The first major outbreak 
of violence came in early Febru- 
ary when the Danish Embassy in 
Beirut, Lebanon was attacked by 
Muslim protesters. 

The Rev. Richard Berube, 
professor of Islam, said the car- 
toons are as offensive to Muslims 
as cartoons demeaning Martin 
Luther King Jr. would be to Af- 
rican-Americans. 
hammad is the last of the proph- 
ets and a model to people. Berube 
said Muhammad is a symbol of 
love and a beloved figure. 

“There is no excuse for the 
violence,” Berube said. “How- 
ever, there is an excuse for the 





“We are extremely up- 
set with the printing of 
these cartoons, howev- 
er, we are equally upset 
with the violent reac- 
tions that have taken 
place.’ 


Fareed Smith, 
spokesman for the Executive 
Commission of the Islamic 
Society of Vermont 





indignation.” 

Berube said his class has 
looked at the religious objections 
these cartoons have caused. 

Muslim stereotypes get in the 
way of understanding how this af- 
fects the Islamic people. Accord- 
ing to Berube, most Muslims are 
not Arab. Fewer than 25 percent 
are of Arab nationality. 

Junior Ruhin Yuridullah, 
originally from Afghanistan, 
lived in Pakistan for 10 years and 
moved to the U.S. in 2001. He said 
there are no images of Muham- 
mad or Allah allowed in mosques 
because “as soon as you have im- 
ages, people would try to worship 
that instead of praying to God.” 

Islam is against iconoclasm, 
which is the religious use of im- 
ages. 

“Maybe the paper didn’t have 
that much knowledge of Islam 
and weren’t aware it could cause 
Yuridullah said. “Maybe 
if they had known they wouldn’t 
have printed it.” 

Fareed Smith, spokesman for 
the Executive Commission of the 
Islamic Society of Vermont, said 
which has been in 
Vermont for 15 years, was struck 
hard by the cartoons. 


chaos,” 


the society, 


In Islam, Mu- ° 
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A group of men pray at the Islamic Society in Vermont on North Campus. Society spokesman Fareed Smith said he is upset with not only the car- 
toons depicting the prophet Muhammad, but the violence with which some Muslims have responded to the cartoons. 





Abe Abdo and his son, Rajai, attend a service at the Islamic Society of 
Vermont. Acting Imam Taysir Al-Khatib leads the service in the back- 
ground. 


“We have had mixed reac- 
tions,’ Smith said. “We are ex- 
tremely upset with the printing of 
these cartoons, however, we are 
equally upset with the violent re- 
actions that have taken place.” 

Smith said the society has 
refrained from being reactionary, 
and said the society wants to do 
something about the cartoons in 
a “pro-active” way. Discussing 
the religion with co-workers and 
friends is more positive than re- 
acting violently, Smith said. 

Reza Ramazani, professor 
and department chairman of eco- 
nomics, reflected on Muslim ste- 
reotypes. 

“People have this perception 
that if you are from the Middle 
East that, number one, you're 
Muslim, and number two, that 
you're a terrorist or against West- 
ern values,” Ramazani said. 

Ramazani, 


originally from 


Iran, said there is a developing 


perception that people from the 
Middle East are evil and are try- 
ing to harm people in the U.S. 

In October, junior Tyler Ad- 
kins, who was studying in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, found himselfin 
the midst of a non-violent protest. 
The protest was small and one of 
the first, as the cartoons had not 
yet circulated around the world. 

“Just a lot of yelling and fist- 
shaking,” Adkins said. 

There has been tension be- 
tween the Danes and (its Muslim 
population) since about 1970, 
Adkins said. Around this time, 
Danes began importing Turks 
for cheap, unskilled labor, creat- 
ing an influx of Muslims in the 
country. 

In 1973, immigration into 
Denmark slowed and the coun- 
try remains extremely difficult 
to move into. Tension between 
the Danes and Muslims has been 


- high eyer since, Adkins gaideo, oy, 


Adkins said he was not great- 
ly affected by the event, but he 
has come to see the difference in 
global media. 

“They are more free in Den- 
mark and are more straightfor- 
ward,” Adkins said in explain- 
ing the Danish media. “This just 
doesn’t seem as- ae of. a pod 
deal to them.” >'~* 

While Denmark might or 
might not care, Berube was dis- 
heartened by the extent to which 
the U.S. is being blamed for this. 

“We are seen as the leader 
of the West, and that makes us a 
natural target,” he said. 

Ramazani expressed concern 
about a double standard that seems 
to exist in Europe. David Irving, 


E&TFEULTY 


a far-right British historian from 
Austria, was recently sentenced 
to jail for three years for publicly 
denying the Holocaust. However, 
no one is being punished for the 
demeaning cartoons in Denmark 


that were printed in many Euro- 


pean newspapers. 


“T dgn’t- Rigutere think, it ase f 
ublis 


very § good idea for them to p 


the cartoons,” Ramazani said. “I 
know that it is a freedom of ex- 
pression, but at the same time, 
with that freedom comes some 
responsibility.” 
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Professors, administrators tackle the failing male 


Gender inequalities 
in the classroom 
don't reflect those 
in the workplace 


By Nick Martin 
Outdoors Editor 


About 50 St. Michael’s pro- 
fessors and administrators at- 
tended a meeting last Wednesday 
to discuss academic performance 
and gender differences. The 
Teaching Resource Committee 
hosted a discussion on “Male 
Underachievement.” It included 
presentations by sociology and 
anthropology professor Vincent 
Bolduc, psychology professor 
Dave Landers and Assistant Dean 
of the College Joan Wry. 

“There is a lot of worry about 
this,” Bolduc said. “Everyone is 
quite upset about it, quite wor- 
ried.” 

The worrying is based on 
Statistics collected by Bolduc, 
that indicate men _ consistently 
perform worse than women aca- 
demically. 

“There are two ironies I see 
in this,” Bolduc said. “(Men) are 
academically underperforming, 
but think they are the smartest. 
The other irony is they are worse 
students, but still make more 
money than women.” 

One of the greatest con- 
cerns: This trend will be hard to 
change. 

“Men don’t express them- 
selves well,” Bolduc said. “When 
guys have problems they don’t 
want to talk about it. So, here is a 
problem and the guys don’t want 
to talk about it. It’s going to stay 
the same. é 

“One reason we’ve been re- 
luctant to talk about this subject 
is the fear of it being perceived 
as a backlash against feminists,” 
Bolduc said. “That is not intend- 
ed” 

Psychology professor Susan 
Kuntz said she thinks the most 
surprising data indicate women 
are earning less money than men 
despite better education. 

“The most striking thing 
to me is the issue of money and 


CHARGED: 


Student arrested on 
child porn possession 


Continued from Page 1 


power,” Kuntz said. “Women are 
still only making 80 cents to the 
dollar a man is making.” 


Why the discrepancy? 


“Men are really falling be- 
hind,” Bolduc said. “They aren’t 
working as hard as they used to.” 

Bolduc said women have 
made drastic improvements na- 
tionwide, earning 58 percent of 
bachelor’s degrees and 59 percent 
of master’s degrees in 2003. 

Many St. Michael’s profes- 
sors agree men are not working as 
hard as women, though they can- 
not seem to agree on why this is. 

In much the same way as ad- 
vertisements may have hurt wom- 
en’s self-image, Bolduc said he 
believes today’s advertisements 
may be hurting men. 

“We couldn’t pick on women 
any more,” Bolduc said. “The ads 
depicted women as being stupid 
and men being smart. Now the 
ads are the reverse. I’m afraid that 
young boys are taking them seri- 
ously.” 

Dean of Students Mike 
Samara has a different theory. 
He said he thinks men mature at a 
different rate than women. 

“These people are making 
poor decisions,’ Samara said. 
“Usually (the underperforming 
men) are younger men, first-years 
or second-year students. 

“By the time any student be- 
comes a junior or a senior they 
make better choices, and better 
academic choices.” 

Men account for 66 percent 
of students sanctioned by the 
campus judicial system. 


What can we do about it? 


Landers said he has been 
concerned about this trend for 
years. 

Last year the men’s varsity 
soccer team was ranked 20 out 
of 21 for academic performance 
among varsity athletic teams, 
Landers said. With Landers’ 
help, the team improved from no. 
20 to no. 8 this year. 

One contributing factor to 
this change is a self-assessment 
scale, Landers said. He grades 


students after every class using 
a scale from one to five on their 
individual contributions and per- 
formances. 

“Athletes know whether 
they are doing well because their 
coach tells them,” Landers said. 
“They get playing time or they 
don’t. But in academics, you 
don’t always know where you are. 
This is a self-assessment process 
that shows you how to assess how 
you are doing using a five-point 
scale.” 

Landers uses this self-assess- 
ment scale in his own classes, and 
has seen his male students per- 
form better. However, Landers 
said he also holds his male stu- 
dents to higher standards. 

“I expect more from them,” 
Landers said. “I spell that expec- 
tation out for them. For example, 
when a student gave himself a 
two for the day’s class, I sent him 
an e-mail and said, “why were you 
a two today? I expect more from 
you. Sometimes men like that 
challenge.” 

Bolduc said he thinks there 
are other ways to help men close 
the gap. Designing a first-year 
seminar for only men could pro- 
vide a platform for discussion on 
study habits and focusing on spe- 
cial challenges men might face, 
Bolduc said. 

Another solution could be 
to reduce financial aid based on 
poor academic performance. 
Bolduc said men may respond to 
this method because they seem to 
be very conscious of money. 

“If you look at the data,” 
Bolduc said, “it is easy to see it 
is the men who are having the 
problems. We have a Women’s 
Center, but why don’t we have a 
Men’s center?” 

Kuntz said she is concerned 
about the impact the statistics 
may have if people do not look at 
the larger picture. 

“Tf it means more money and 
resources are going to be fun- 
neled into helping male students 
here, then I would have some- 
thing more to say about that. It 
doesn’t seem to matter whether 
(men) do well in school or don’t 
do well; they are still getting the 
jobs that pay more money.” 





director of the Early Learning Center 


Many St. Michael’s faculty and staff leave their chil- 


dren at the center. 


“He was a work-study student 
and will no longer be a 
work-study student.” 


Sue Treadwell, 








Gender differences 


Select data from St. Michael’s College ~ 


Percentage Percentage 
Category Men Women 
Visits to Health Services 39 61 
Visits to counseling center 38 62 
Sanctioned by judicialsystem 66 34 
Participated in LEAP retreats 30 70 


Student rated self “above average” or “top 10 percent” 
compared to the average person his/her age (SMC) 











Percentage Percentage 
Category Men Women 
“Intellectual self-confidence” 3 46 
“Social self-confidence” 61 40 
“Academic ability” 7 Tal 64 
“Emotional health” 67 46 

U.S. degrees awarded in 2003 

Percentage Percentage 
Category Men Women 
BAs and BSs. 42 58 
Master’s degrees 41 59 
Professional degrees 52 48 
Doctorates 52 48 

Miscellaneous national gender differences 

Category Men Women 
U.S. wage differential $1.00 $0.80 
Members of Congress A451 84 
CEOs of Fortune 500 companies 498 2 


Information provided by Vince Bolduc, John Kulhowvick and the 
Cooperative Institutional Research Program 





He’d do anything for his little. 

5 “He spent a lot of time in his room, I know he did, and 
a lot of time at his computer,” Eddy said. “He let our littles 
play on the computer. I wouldn’t have thought that he’d let 
them play on the computer if there was child porn.” 

Riley and Eddy said Gonzalez was known to be finan- 
cially motivated and interested in making money through 
the Internet. 

“When we found out that he was being arrested, we 
all thought it was about money,” Riley said. 

“T think he felt like he wasn’t being respected by a lot 
of people,” Riley said. “He tries to take advantage of a lot 
of situations to make money. He went to India on some 
vacation and came back and said he bought all these rugs 


Gonzalez was the only student who worked with 1- 
and 2-year-olds, said sophomore Jordan Raymond, an 
Early Learning Center work-study student. 

Sue Treadwell is director of the Early Learning Cen- 
ter. “He was a work-study student and will no longer be a 
work-study student,” she said. “Security said something 
had happened, but they wouldn’t tell me what.” 

Heidi St. Peter, director of Mobilization of Volunteer 
Efforts, said Security told her Gonzalez had been expelled 
and that she’d know more as she needed to know more. St. 
Peter didn’t know why.Gonzalez had been.arrested. 


Senior Tina Rigas, coordinator of Little Brother/Little 
Sister; said no one told her he was arrested or expelled. 

First-year Josie Eddy met Gonzalez through Little 
Brother/Little Sister. His and her “littles” are best friends, 
and they often spent their three hours together on Wednes- 
days. She said Gonzalez has spent only one or two of his 
Wednesdays alone‘with his little brother. 

“This is a huge shock to me. I never would have 
thought,” Eddy said. “He doesn’t seem like he’d harm him. 
Our littles are best friends. So when we have our littles, 


we're always together, no matter what they want to do. 


so he could sell them and make money.” 

Gonzalez posted fliers bearing the Student Associa- 
tion stamp of approval advertising a “legitimate” way to 
turn $100 into $3,000, “plus receive a diamond with a 
$2,500 retail value.” 

Riley described it as a diamond exchange program. “It 
sounded like a pyramid scheme,” he said. 


Additional reporting by Michael Langenmayr 
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OPINION 





Editorial 


Cartoons of Muhammad: 
No laughing matter 


ecently, cartoons depicting the Muslim prophet Mu- 

hammad sparked outrage around the world. Hun- 

reds of people have been killed, and the reaction has 

prompted soul-searching among religious leaders and free- 
speech advocates. : 

The controversy began when the Jyllands-Posten, a Dan- 
ish newspaper, published 12 caricatures of Muhammad in 
September, which were later reprinted in Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands and Spain in a show of support for free speech. 
The caricatures incited riots, flag burning, death and de- 
struction. On Jan. 31, the offices of Jyllands-Posten had to be 
evacuated because of a bomb threat. 

Jyllands-Posten asked 
“There is no excuse for cartoonists. to draw the 
prophet as they saw him as 
an assertion of free-speech 
is an excuse for the rights and to reject pressure 
of Muslim groups to respect 
their prohibition against 
images of Muhammad, as 
The Rev. Richard Berube, set out in the Quran. 


religious studies professor One cartoon shows 
Muhammad wearing a tur- 


ban shaped like a bomb, 
and another shows him saying paradise is running short of 
virgins for suicide bombers. 

The execution of free speech cost Jacques Lefranc his 
job as the editorial director of France Soir, a French daily 
newspaper. Reprinting the cartoons has threatened careers in 
the United States, too. Editor-in-chief Acton H. Gorton and 
opinion editor Charles Prochaska of the University of Illinois 
student-run Daily Illini were suspended for their decision to 
run six of the 12 cartoons. Gorton and Prochaska ran the car- 
toons without consulting the newspaper staff or publisher. 

In this issue of The Defender, the Rev. Richard Berube, 
who teaches a course on Islam, said, “There is no excuse for 
the violence, but there is an excuse for the indignation.” Fa- 
reed Smith, spokesman for the Executive Commission of the 
Islamic Society of Vermont, said the Islamic Society is just 
as upset about the violence as it is about the cartoons. Those 
two responses reflect an approach that might actually let us 
learn something from this episode. 

When negative stereotypes of any religion are perpetu- 
ated, even as jokes, they foster prejudice. And although we 
have a history of tolerance for speech, even hurtful, mock- 
ing speech, we should be mindful of other cultures that don’t 
share those views. Just because it’s a joke doesn’t mean it’s 
not prejudice. 


the violence, but there 


indignation.” 


— Sara Randolph 
co-executive editor 
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STATEMENT 

As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profession- 
ally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students 
and the community. ; 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. We encourage our readers to express their views at any 
time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 


PHOTO OF THE WEEK | Bump and grind 


~ Photo Michael DeGrandpre 


Sophomore Peter Vitt snowboards on a ramp used for Winter Carnival’s Jibfest on Sunday, March 5, 


in the 300s field. 





Letters 
to the Editor 


Don’t ask, don’t tell 


' Td like to congratulate the 
Defender for bringing back up 


the topic of military recruiters 


on campus. However, I do think 
an important aspect of the debate 
was missed: The U.S. military is 
an overtly homophobic institution. 
Its official ‘Don’t Ask, Don’t 
Tell’ policy prevents openly gay 
men and women from serving. 
Doesn’t this violate SMC’s non- 
discrimination policy? If there 
were a white only organization 
operating on campus, the MLK 
Society andthe Diversity Coalition 
would have set the building on 
fire a long time ago. Why is this 
not the case with Ally? 


— Jon Hochschartner 
Class of 2009 
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lf 17,000 people died tomorrow, 
would you notice? 


Of course you would. There would be 24-hour news coverage. Dramatic headlines. And a 
devastating effect on our country forever. But last year, drinking and driving did kill about 
17,000 people. It injured half a million more. But because it happened over a year rather 
than in a single day, most of us hardly noticed. It's a growing problem, with a simple 
answer. If you drink, find a safe way home. And help remove the marks that drunk driving 


leaves on our country. 


MADD 


Activism | Victim Services | Education 


Pin placements do not represent actual crash sites. www.madd.org 





vary Agninst Drunk Orreing All rights reserved 
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Camps 
SPEAKS 


If you could change your 
name, what would you 


change it te? 


“Bunny Boulevard.” 


Kat Bedick, Class of ’08 


“Shammyquilla, fairy princess.” 


Lee Waterhouse, Class of '09 


“Bove’s Beauty because of 
great memories from freshmen 
year.” 


Diana Robbins, Class of '07 





“| wouldn't change my name.” 


Rocky Orlando, Class of ’09 





“Nicolai DeGrandpre, of 
course.” : 


Nick Botto, Class of ’09 


“Ali Fogel because she’s the 
coolest girl alive.” 


Alex Smith, Class of ’'08 





because — she’s 
representation 
of the environmentally sound 


“Pocahontas 
a wonderful 


social conscience.” 


Maggie Rowlands, Class of ’09 





“My name has already been 
changed once. It was ‘Peter’ 
and my mother changed it 
because she didn’t want people 
calling me ‘Pete.” 





Mike Samara, dean of students 
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The life politic 





Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 
Sophomore Michelle Kayser asks for donations for the Kayamandi Project in Joyce Hall. 


Students with political aspirations walk a fine line 


By Ron DeRosa 
Staff Writer 


When sophomore Michelle Kayser was 17 years 
old, she took a trip with her family to visit the prison 
of Alcatraz. As a joke her sister entered one of the 
cells and posed as a prisoner while her parents took 
a photo. Despite that it was simply a jest, Kayser 
refused to imitate her sister. 

Why? She has aspirations to one day work for 
the U.S. State Department or the European Union 
and a simple joke photograph like that could seri- 
ously taint her record. 

“The fact that I want to go into the political 
arena really affects every single decision I make,” 
Kayser said. “The media spins things so well that it 
is always important to be cautious.” 

As young political science majors graduate and 
move on with the hopes of seeking office they may 
soon find themselves in these predicaments. 

Political science professor Patricia Siplon said 
politicians receive major scrutiny for their youthful 
indiscretions in college and their early twenties. 

“T think the strength of the PR machine is 
more important than the actual action,” Siplon said. 
“Somehow, in the last election Kerry looked bad for 
being a war hero and Bush came out OK for having 
been AWOL during National Guard Service. I think 
in both cases, what happened was much more about 
spin than about the substance.” 

The “media spin” is the part that made Kayser 
cautious the most. 

“A photo of me in a jail cell is something the 
tabloids would pick up and run with,” Kayser said. 
“Tt could even go as far as the major networks.” 

Tyronne Walker, a senior political science ma- 
jor, plans to seek political office in the future. 

“I do think about what organizations I join or 
what events I choose to speak at or attend,” Walker 
said. “And I do occasionally think about how it will 
affect me in the future not only from a political per- 


spective but from a religious or social one as well.” 

Walker said he is a Christian and his collegiate 
behavior in terms of events he attends may be criti- 
cized in that respect as well. . 

While Walker said he believes one must be 
careful, he does not discount that college is a time of 
enjoyment or “living in the now.” 

“College is a time to do things you normally 
wouldn’t do and to not necessarily worry about ev- 
erything,” Walker said. “The public wants a human 
person. Personally I would vote for someone who is 
willing to admit they’ve made mistakes rather than 
a cookie-cutter politician who makes himself look 
perfect.” 

Junior political science major Greg Tobey said 
he agreed with Walker, saying high school and 
college are times of growth. He said one’s actions 
should not be considered as detrimental. 

“Everything comes down to the individual’s 
perspective,” Tobey said. “Students today go to col- 
lege for schooling and life experiences especially 
with growing up but also to have fun as young adults 
just before entering the professional world.” 

Tobey also said perspectives are changing and 
the generation of the current college crop will not 
be as critical of past events as previous generations 
such as people of the 1940s or 1960s. 

Indeed much of the influence the average voter 
receives comes from information delivered to them 
by the mass media. Both current major parties will 
work on defacing each other’s candidates in presi- 
dential and congressional elections. 

With the combination of mass media and a will- 
ing opposing figure, nearly any up and coming poli- 
tician seems to be required to be cautious. 

Political science professor John Hughes recalled 
1988 presidential candidate Gary Hart. 

“He was caught in the act of canoodling with a 
young model named Donna Rice, which cost him his 
Democratic presidential nomination,” Hughes said. 


It’s kind of like Shake & Bake © 


By Jessica Torani 
200s Townhouses 


How Seniors 


A guide to cooking for yourself 


along with the chicken. Be sure to 
check the directions on the bag.) 


Comments: It’s simple, fast and . 
mmm mmm good! 


Survive 
Ingredients: 
1. 1 boneless, skinless chicken 
breast 





2. Salad dressing of choice - ranch 


If you have a quick, easy recipe 





or blue cheese is recommended, 
but low fat or light dressings 
work well too 

3. Special K or corn flakes 

4. Ziplock bag 

5. Cake pan 


Instructions: 
1. Defat chicken. 
2. Brush salad dressing on 


chicken. 

3. Put corn flakes in Ziplock bag 
and smash them. 

4. Preheat oven to 350 degrees. 

5. Put in cake pan and bake for 
30 minutes (or until center is 
cooked). 


Starch suggestion: French fries. 
(You can bake them in the oven 


you'd like to share with the 
campus, please contact Michael 
Langenmayr at mlangenmayr@ 
smeyt.edu. 





Bill makes the rounds 


Sorrell shuttles students north and south with a smile 


By Michael Langenmayr 
Features Editor 


How long have you worked at St. 
Michael’s? 
About four years. 


Have you always driven the bus? 
Yes. 


Where did you grow up? 
I grew up in Winooski. I’ve been in town my whole life. 


_ How old are you you? 
Fifty. I'll be 51 in July. 


Do you like working here? 
I love it. I have a lot of fun with the kids; it keeps me 
young. . 


What days of the week do you work? 

Monday through Friday, 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Once ina 
while I get lucky and work a Friday or Saturday night if 
Jim can’t come in. 


Do you mind doing that? 

No, I love it. It’s a totally different scenario. You know, 
during the day the kids are going back and forth to class 
and they’re a totally different animal on the weekends, 
raising hell, but I’ve never had any problems with any of 
them. Never. 


No one’s ever gotten rowdy on the bus on a Friday 
night? 
No, even when they’re drinking they’re still polite. We 
laugh and joke and they may raise hell or yell, but they’re 
kids. I was a kid once. 


Do you have any plans for the future? 


Dib ti Natt AE So 9 AA EE EE Fe ES ON 


Mike’s People 


Shining the spotlight on 
St. Michael’s unsung heroes 
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Well, I'll still be here for 
another 10 or 15 years. I’m 
only 50, so as long as they 
keep me around, I’ll still be 
here. The bus is tired, but, 
hopefully, I’ll still be here. 


They’ve been having some trouble with the 
bus? 

Yeah, but they’re in the process of trying 

to get the kids a new bus. This one’s been 
around a while, it’s got a lot of miles on it. 
Like any other vehicle, it’s just outlived its 
usefulness. 


How many trips a day do you make from 
north to main campus? 
About 16. Two an hour in an eight-hour day. 


Over the past four years, have you gotten to 
know the students here well? 

I’m really lousy with names, but I know quite a few of the 
kids, yeah. 


After a day here, how do you unwind at home? 

Well, my wife and I enjoy fishing and horseback riding. 
We try to go horseback riding a couple hours a day in the 
summer time. 


So you own horses? 

Yes, I have a wild mustang and my wife rides a Morgan. 
We've had horses for, oh God, 30 years? I’ve been riding 
as long as I can remember. It’s something about being out 
in nature. There’s no planes, no trains, no automobiles. 
You can actually hear that the woods are alive. It’s a 
departure from the stress of the road. 


What else do you do to unwind? 
Well, I enjoy my racing (points to hat). I enjoy my 
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Photo by Michael DeGrandpre 


Bill Sorrell has worked at St. Michael’s College for four years. 


grandkids. I’ve been married for 26 years. I’ve got two 
boys and four grandkids, a fifth on the way. So, that’s 
pretty cool. I spend a lot with my grandkids in the o 
evenings. They come over all the time so we go outside 
and play, I’ve got a few acres at home. I’ve got chickens 
and horses and dogs, it’s like a little mini-farm. 


I see you’re an Earnhardt fan. 

Absolutely, absolutely. Now, I went with junior because 
his dad died, but always and forever I’ll be an Earnhardt 
fan. Always and forever. 


What’s it like seeing kids come and go over the years? 
I don’t know. It’s hard to see them go. You know, some 
of these kids I see two, three different times a day. To see 
them move on, well, it’s nice. To see them graduate and 
they’re all psyched about going out into the real world. 
It’s cool. I wish them well and hope for the best. 





Looking back ... St. Michael’s over the years 


Technology, drinking age have had dramatic affect on relationships between students and faculty 


By Anna Jamieson “Parents are 
Staff Writer much more involved “Parents are much 
with the  student’s 


Since St. Michael’s was founded more 
than a century ago, a number of things 
have changed the work and social lives of 
students and faculty. 

“Tt used to be that R.A.s would get 
everybody together to watch ‘90210’ or 
“Dallas,” said Jennie Cernosia, director 
of Student Activities and assistant dean of 
students. 

The computer revolution brought 
video, Internet, and e-mail to the college, 
which changed how students today social- 
ize with friends, Cernosia said. 

Sophomore Amelia Holston said many 
students like to watch movies with friends 
in their rooms instead of watching movies 
in large groups or with their floor. 

Grace Kelly, director of New Student 
Programs and Class of ’81, remembered 
when there used to be only one phone on 
each dormitory floor. When it would ring, 
someone who lived on that floor would 
pick it up and get the person it was for say 
he or she had a phone call, Kelly said. Also, 
there used to be long lines at pay phones 
on Sundays when students wanted to call 
home. 

Mike Samara, dean of students and 
vice president of student affairs, said new 
ways of communicating have changed par- 
ents’ roles in their son’s or daughter’s life. 


experience,’ Samara 
said, which he said 
isn’t necessarily posi- 
tive. “Part of the edu- 
cation of a student is 
to teach them to be 
a self-advocate and 
figure out solutions.” 

In 1986, the 
drinking age rose 
from 18 to 21, which 


dramatically changed 
student-faculty  dy- 
namics. 


cls wish=: the 
drinking age never went up,” Cernosia said. 
“Did you hear the words ‘binge drinking’ 
in the 1980s? No!” 

Kelly said the Rathskeller, where the 
Student Activities office is now, used to 
serve alcohol, and faculty and students 
would socialize there. 

Not all change has been bad, though. 

Samara said the college has become 
even an more solid institution academi- 
cally in the past few years, even though the 
faculty have always been professional. 

“There is a higher percentage of fac- 
ulty with Ph.D.s,” Samara said. “They con- 
tinue in scholarship in their field beyond a 
doctorate.” 


more involved with the 
student’s experience. 
Part of the education of a 
student is to teach them 
to be a self-advocate and 
figure out solutions.” 


Mike Samara, 
Dean of Students 


Samara said this 
earned St. Michael’s a 
chapter in the Phi Beta 
Kappa society. 


of the best things about 
the college is professors 
are “always friendly and 
willing to help you out- 
side of class.” 

Kelly and Cerno- 
sia said there are many 
new faces in the depart- 
ments. 

“T’ve noticed there 
are more adjuncts than 
when I was a student 
here,” Kelly said. 

Cernosia said there are more women 
professors and the faculty has more inter- 
est in teaching modern isstes, like gender 
and global studies and mixes more with 
students now. 

Cernosia also said there is also more 
willingness to advise clubs. 

Samara noted major changes in the 
residence halls. 

“The difference is today we have 1910 
students living on campus,” Samara said. 
“In 1972 we had about 700 or 800 less than 
that. We’ve really turned into a small town. 
We’re a community within a community.” 

The number of students who live off 
campus has also decreased dramatically 


Holston said one 


due to changes in housing guidelines. 

Cernosia said students should be able 
to choose to live off campus. 

“T think there should be an option for 
folks to live off campus for the good of our 
community,” Cernosia said. “It’s cheaper 
to live off campus.” 

While technology and laws have 
changed, students’ goals have remained 
the same. 

“My personal goals are to do well here 
at St. Michael’s and to succeed,” Holston 
said. “Hopefully I will go to law school and 
give back to the community.” 

Cernosia said students’ goals have not 
changed at all. 

“Theyre all looking for the same 
things, like a career or vocation, and may- 
be a relationship,” Cernosia said. 

No matter how much has changed over 
the past years, faculty and staff still strive 
to educate students in light of the Catholic 
faith. 

“A St. Michael’s education attempts 
in many ways to invite each of us into our 
best selves,” Samara said. “We fail miser- 
ably sometimes, but what we try to do is 
strive to be our best selves so we can make 
an impact, for goodness sake.” 
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Students celling themselves short in the classroom 


St. Michael's students and professors deal with cell phone use in class 


By Alyssa Baldino 
Staff Writer 


The scene is all too familiar: class has 
begun and students prepare for an hour of 
learning. The professor speaks, a discus- 
sion begins. 

Then, the inevitable: the latest Nokia 
ringtone. 

St. Michael’s professors are cracking 
down on cell phone use in the classroom. 
The ability to stay in touch with the world 
outside of the academic Quad does not just 
include incoming calls, but sending text 
messages, pictures and instant messages. 

“T got a Cell phone freshman year 
because it was easier than buying phone 
cards,” said Matthew Hogan, a junior who 
said he uses his cell phone all the time. 

“T bring it to class,’ Hogan said. “I 
keep it on silent mode in case of an emer- 
gency.” 

A phone used during class is not un- 
common. 

“Most people respect the professor 
enough to turn their phone off or put it on 
silent, but I’ve seen professors’ phones go 
off multiple times this semester,’ Hogan 
said. 

With the popularity of cell phones 
growing stronger, many colleges in the 
country are putting bans on bringing mo- 
bile devices to class; and some high schools 
are just as strict. 

Kelly Arinson, a customer service 
representative from Verizon Wireless said 
that cell phone use should be lessened es- 


“T think you should be able to 

part with your cell phone for 

50 minutes. You’re in class to 
learn.” 


Laura Kelly, 
junior 


pecially during formal encounters. 

“T think that people need to be aware 
of how to use their phones,” Arinson said. 
“You can put it on silent or vibrate in case 
of an emergency.” 

Sales are up to all ages groups, from 
teenagers through the elderly, Arinson 
said. 

“T know from personal experience that 
there is a lot of text messaging going on,” 
Arinson said. 

Some professors, though, aren’t of- 
fended by random rings. 

“T’ve heard cell phones go off, and 
both times my professors cracked jokes,” 
junior Sally Yazwinski said. “As long as 
there is no noise, I don’t care, but it does 
get annoying sometimes.” 

Cell phones can be an annoyance 

outside the classroom, too. Connecti- 
cut has put a restriction on using a hand- 
held mobile while driving. People can be 
fined $100 for driving while using a hand- 
held mobile device. 

Vermont does not hold any restrictions 


























on using cell phones while driving. 

When in the class, though, that ring- 
tone sometimes comes from the professor’s 
pocket. 

“T carry my cell phone in my purse,” 
said psychology professor Sharon Lamb. 

“Occasionally I forget to turn it off or 
silence the ringer before I lecture.” 

“What’s the big deal? When my stu- 
dents’ cell phones ring in class, I don’t 
care at all, as long as they don’t answer 
them,” Lamb said. 

Junior Laura Kelly said that she 
has had experiences with class- 


mates using cell phones in the é had a 
middle of class. cell phone. 

“T have a teacher who said While he 
that if your cell phone ever goes sometimes 


feels left out, 
not owning a 
cell phones has 
its perks, he said. 
“Tt’s never been 
a trouble not to have 
one and it saves mon- 
ey,” Miller said. 


off in class, he will answer 
it,” Kelly said, who does not 
agree with the abundance 
of mobile usage. 

“T think it’s disre- 
spectful,”’ Kelly said. 
“T think you should 
be able to part with 
your cell phone for 
50 minutes. 

You're in 
class to learn.” 

Cell phones 
have become a 
societal staple since 
the early-’90s, although 
it is still possible to live with- 
out them. 


: : \. Photo illustration by Michael DeGrandpre 
Junior Dave Miller said he has never : 3 


The Name Game... 


Taking a look at some of St. Michael's more unique monikers 


By Ashley Hedlund 
Staff Writer 


If the opportunity was offered, would you have picked your own name? What would 
have chosen? Everyone knows the “normal” names: Joe, John, Jessica or Matthew, but 
what would you be called if it could be anything you wanted? 

Celebrities do it. Gwyneth Paltrow named her daughter “Apple.” Courtney Cox 
named her daughter “Coco.” 

But celebrities are not the only ones who dare to be different. We have our very own 
unique names on campus. 





Redmond Deck 


First-year Redmond Deck got his name from a 
celebrity: he was named after actress Farrah Faw- 


cett’s son “Redmond.” 


“My mom just liked the name,” Deck said. 


Additional reporting by Michael Langenmayr 
Photos by Michael DeGrandpre 


Gatien Gaujac 


Junior Gatien Gaujac’s name comes from a 
French saint. 

Gaujac’s comes from a French-American fam- 
ily and has lived all over the country. 

“T’ve been called “Gat, ‘Gus, and ‘G-Man’ by 
my friends,” Gaujac said. “When I order out I leave 
the name ‘Michael.” 








Mirai Byrnes 

Sophomore Mirai Byrnes, a native of Japan, 
actually has two names: Mirai Shimabukuro and 
Christine Michelle Byrnes. 

“The Japanese government won’t allow Ameri- 
can names, especially if one of the parents is a Japa- 
nese citizen,’ Byrnes said. 

_ Byrnes never went by her American name grow- 
ing up, but she was teased in grade school because of 
her name’s meaning. 

According to Byrnes, her parents got the name 
from the words “Mi” (beautiful) and “Rai” (becom- 
ing), but in Japanese “Mirai” means “the future.” 
These days, Byrnes friends just call her “Mi- 


Obinna Onwuchekwa 

Obinna Onwuchekwa, whose middle name is 
“Albert,” was named by his father in homage to their 
Nigerian heritage. Onwuchekwa’s father is from 
Nigeria, part of the Ebo tribe. 

“Most people know the name because, you 
know ‘Obi’ stands for ‘Obi-wan,” Onwuchekwa 
joked. “It’s actually a very interesting name because 
it means ‘godson’ and it’s religious, but I don’t look 
at it that way. I look at it as a ‘Star Wars’ name.” 

Onwuchekwa said that when he goes out to 
eat he leaves the name “Obi” because his full name 
sounds feminine, ending in “Na.” 

“In high school people thought I was a female 
because it ended in ‘Na’ and they put me on the list 
for females,’ Onwuchekwa said. “I was kind of upset 
about that and had to quickly correct that.” 
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Mardi Gras makes it 





By Christine McAuliffe 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Even though the Mardi Gras parade 
was just an hour long, the February 25 cel- 
ebration lasted all day and night. 

Children sat on top of their parents’ 
shoulders to get a closer glimpse of floats 
and one kid even climbed a tree. 

There were a variety of floats from 
Magic Hat, the parade’s sponsor, to a Dr. 
Seuss themed float featuring the Grinch. 
- Congressman Bernie Sanders walked in 
the parade and occasionally reached out to 
shake people’s hands. Everyone was cheer- 
ing and getting into the spirit of the event. 

College students attended the event, 
as the bars kept some warm from the freez- 
ing weather and couple inches of the snow. 

“Tt’s incredible how long the lines are 
to get in anywhere,” senior UVM student 
Josephine Berger said. “I figured a lot of 
places would be busy. The deals and the at- 
mosphere make the wait worth it though.” 

For most, the celebration began a few 
hours before the parade and lasted through- 
out the night. 

“IT got to What Ale’s You around 1 
p.m.,” St. Michael’s senior Jessie Sedore 
said. “We got a bunch of us to go and we 
didn’t get back to campus until like 7 p.m. 
We all napped for about an hour and then 
continued the party on campus. It’s Mardi 
Gras, “You gotta live it up.” 

First-year Mairead Moore said she had 
fun at the parade, but thought it could have 
been a little more creative. 

“T thought it was successful but a little 
slow-paced,’ Moore said. “Sometimes 
the wait in between the trucks was a long 
time. I knew the parade was going to have 





Photo by Christine McAuliffe 
Families and friends gather for the Mardi 
Gras parade in Burlington at 3 p.m. on Feb. 
25. 





Burlington. 


a family environment, but it is definitely 
worth going. What else would you do on 
a Saturday?” 

Burlington’s event seemed-to be a 
good time for many. The celebration was 
also a time to reflect on the devastation 
Hurricane Katrina brought on New Or- 
leans. 

Business and Accounting profes- 
sor Genevieve Jacobs said she strongly 
sympathizes with the victims of the hur- 
ricane. 

“T feel so passionately about the di- 
saster partly because I lived for over a 
decade sailing on a small boat voyaging 
across several oceans,” Jacobs said. “I 
deeply appreciate the power of Mother 
Nature and I have endured days on end 
in hurricane-force winds nearly underwa- 
ter. I survived, and now I feel for people 
who were utterly helpless in the face of 
this storm. Whether it’s happening in the 
Coral Sea or New Orleans, it’s still a raw 
elemental force that is so massively movy- 
ing. I want to help if I can.” 

At February’s end, St. Michael’s had 
donated $188,000 to the Hurricane Katrina 
Fund, according to Rev. Brian Cummings. 
The school continues to raise awareness 
and support, and will have another fund- 
raiser this Friday at 7 p.m. with an Irish 
night in McCarthy Arts Center. There will 
be step dancing, the Highland Weavers, a 


band that plays Scottish and Irish music, 


and other forms of entertainment. / 

There is still a lot to be done to help get 
New Orleans back to the city it once was. 

“T had mixed feelings about Mardi 
Gras this year,” Jacobs said. “I appreciate 
that no matter what, we all need to cele- 
brate the beauty and joy that is life itself. 
However, I also have some haunting sense 
that the occasion was ‘spun’ to the naive, 
to make it look like everything was A OK 
down south. We need a grip on reality and 
do something real to address what people 
are experiencing and to commit ourselves 
to rebuilding.” 


Alex Pichette, a senior at Tulane Uni- - 


versity, had to evacuate in the fall because 
of the hurricane. Pichette, along with her 
other classmates, had to transfer to another 
school for the fall semester. She is happy 
to be back and was pleased with the way 
the city handled Mardi Gras. 

“T think Mardi Gras was exactly what 


Photo by Christine McAuliffe 
Little children sit on top of their parents’ shoulders to get a better glimpse of the Mardi Gras parade on Feb. 25 in 





through the storm 





Photo courtesy by Lindsey Venne 


From left to right: Seniors Anne Fletcher, Lindsey Venne and Emily Heffernan celebrate 
Mardi Gras at What Ales You bar in downtown Burlington on Feb. 25. 


the city needed,” Pichette said. “It wasn’t 
as crowded, and you could actually move 
when you walked around, but it was defi- 
nitely as entertaining as the other three 
years I have spent here.” 

Pichette enjoyed the week’s atmo- 
sphere. There were colorful floats and 
even celebrities such as Michael Keaton. 
Marching bands played music in between 
floats for entertainment. 

“T know in my high school bands were 
considered geeky,” Pichette said. “Here 
they are a big deal and are very talented. 
The bands really spice up the parades.” 

According to Pichette, there were kegs 
set up by the fraternities on her campus and 
a lot of people started drinking at 9 a.m. 
Many of her classmates went to a popular 
“dive” bar on campus because Bourbon St. 
is more of a tourist-like place. 

“T think that Mardi Gras is looked at 
differently than it actually is,’ Pichette 
said. “There are a lot of families that go, 
and even though a lot of people are drunk, 
there isn’t flashing for beads; especially 
during the day time.” 

Pichette said the hurricane wiped out 
all of the fast-food restaurants in the area. 

“Tt takes me.20 minutes to go to Wen- 
dy’s,” Pichette said. “I know it isn’t the 
biggest thing to com- 
plain about, but it is 
something noticeably 








Photo courtesy by Lindsey Venne 
Senior Jessie Sedore gets into the Mardi 
Gras spirit by getting decked out in 
beads. 


different here.” 

New Orleans may have had its trouble 
this year, but Pichette was proud of the 
city’s efforts. 

“Why wouldn’t we have Mardi Gras 
this year?” Pichette said. “It’s important 
to celebrate the culture of a city, and I am 
happy that we didn’t let something like a 
natural disaster stop us.” 


Photo by Christine McAuliffe 
Northfield Savings Bank had a huge inflatable pig as part of its 
float in the parade. 
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Seasons of love 


Friends would rather watch “Friends” and other shows on DVD 


By Christine McAuliffe 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


In an age of TiVo and Comcast, the average couch 
potato barely has to wait in suspense for more than the 
few seconds it takes to fast-forward through the commer- 
cials. Because of technological advances, very few actu- 
ally want to sit a full half-hour or an hour at a designated 
time to watch a program. 

It is nice to stay updated on a show so you won't feel 
left out on the “Grey’s Anatomy” discussion Monday 
mornings, but in reality, it is hard to find time to consis- 
tently make it in front of the TV every Sunday night at 10 
p.m. What’s the solution? The best would have to be the 
seasons of television shows that one can buy on DVD. 


e 

Time: rime is of the essence. Asa college stu- 
dent, it is hard to devote time to television. As much as 
one would like to cast aside homework, baseball practice, 
S.A. meetings or hours in the Bergeron labs for some 
down time, it is difficult to have the same type of dedi- 
cation towards a show. As great as it is to keep up with 
the on-again off-again relationship between Ryan and 
Marissa of “The O.C.,” allotting one hour every Thursday 
becomes more of a chore than a form of relaxation. It may 
not mean one is necessarily busy with a night class at 9 
p.m. or rushing back from a shift at Longhorn to catch the 
opening credits, but the time of the show is just inadequate 
for most to make. 

TV can take a backseat to 


the plot line then it becomes just plain annoying. _ 

For most, ads serve as time to chat with your friends 
about what just happened in the last seven minutes of the 
program, a bathroom break and/or time to make popcorn. 
The best part about DVDs is you control when those breaks 
are. You can stop the first five minutes in with the simple 
click of the pause button on your remote. No longer will 
you have to see the Huggies commercial with the talking 
baby that creeps you out because babies shouldn’t be talk- 
ing like grown men. Along the same line, in an intense 
show such as “24” in which Jack Bauer has tried saving 
the world in five seasons from terrorists, viewers are eas- 
ily confused. Sometimes people need more than an ad’s 
time to get caught up, and the pause button allows friends 
to understand why Nina, Bauer’s buddy, was the mole all 
along. Way to throw audiences for a loop! 


“Dallas” was put on the map for trying a tactic from any 
other-cliffhangers. Viewers had to wait an entire summer 
to find out who shot J.R. Today all you have to do is press 
eject and pop in the next season. How simple is that? 

In the season eight finale of “Friends,” Chandler and 
Monica finally become best friends for life and said “I do.” 
In that episode, Rachel and Phoebe discover a pregnancy 
test in the bathroom that read positive. The viewers and 
the characters were led to believe that Monica was with 
child, but in the very last scene on the alter, it becomes 
apparent that Rachel was actually the one who was about 





other forms of blowing-off steam 
after a stressful week of classes. 
With Thursday being the new Fri- 
day for most, I know the drama 
in sunny California tends to come 
second to pregaming for a night at 
38 Main. 

No matter what the alternate 
activity is, TV viewers do not 
have to fret any longer because 
they have been given the gift of 
time. Buying seasons on DVD 
are convenient because you are 
able to choose when to watch your 
shows, the shows don’t dictate 
when you watch them. 


No Ads: The media is 


controlled by advertisers these 
days. A newspaper can be 30 
percent news and 70 percent ads. 
Then there’s product placement. 
Granted I enjoy watching E.T. 
support Pepsi and Reeses Pieces 
because I thoroughly enjoy both, 
but if the product takes away from 








Photo by Christine McAuliffe 
A collection of seasons of the popular comedy television show “Friends.” Here shown are just a few of ten 
seasons that one can buy. 


to have the baby. Without a steady boyfriend or any signs 
that she would’ve. been pregnant, audiences are left pon- 
dering all summer long why she was. And with whom? 
How did this happen? Thank goodness we can just pop in 
season nine and figure out that it was, in fact, Ross’ child. 
Audiences now have such A.D.D. that there are not even 
cliffhangers for season finales; they exist from episode to 
episode. It seems as though watching TV is less annoying 
when you can make time to plop on the couch and watch 
a bunch of episodes in a row versus waiting a week or two 
to find out what’s next. 


Classic: sometimes the best shows existed be- 
fore our time. Even if you were around, you probably don’t 
remember everything that happened in “Party of Five” 
but you know you once loved it. Today you can get close 
to anything on DVD; it doesn’t only have to be the latest 
craze like “Family Guy” or “Gilmore Girls.” There are 
shows such as “Golden Girls,” “Who’s the Boss,” “Saved 
by the Bell,” “Fresh Prince of Bel Air,” “M.A.S.H.,” “Hap- 
py Days,” and the list goes on and on. If you run to the 
nearest Best Buy, you can relive the magic of the show for 
about $30 for the rest of your life. 


Bringing friends together. wna 
better way to bond with friends than gathering around a 
common room and watching a season of a loved show to- 
gether. On Saturdays and Sundays when you just want to 
unwind and are too lazy to do anything, it becomes a nice 
social activity to pop in a season of 
any show. From “Sex & the City” 
to “Nip Tuck,” friends can gather 
around the TV in sweats and en- 
joy each others company. It may 
not be the most productive activity, 
but it is a fun way to relax and just 
come together with your friends. 
Even if you are not intently watch- 
= ing the show, it is a nice excuse to 

hang out andvhave fun. + - 

So next time you are hav- 
ing trouble finding the time to fit 
a show into your busy schedule, 
remind yourself it’s easier to buy 
a season of your favorite show so 
you call the shots. Taking away the 
ads and suspense, viewers are left 
entertained rather than annoyed. 
With the variety of options you can 
buy, friends can come together to ~ 
watch any genre of choice; now 
those are seasons of love. 


fiw VR 





Whatever people say I am, that’s what I’m not 


By Patrick Smith 
Contributing Writer 


In 2002, The Libertines 
started to make their ascent on 
the British, and to an extent, the 
American music scene. They 
were capturing British rock, with 
its heavy influences and its lyrics 
based on life in England. Their 
collapse, due mainly to lead sing- 
er Pete Doherty’s drug addictions, 
left a hole waiting to be filled. 

With their debut release, 
Whatever People Say I am, That’s 
What I'm Not, the Arctic Monkeys 
have quickly filled this hole, and 
show no signs of the inst ‘lity 
that plagued The Libertines. 

The first two singles, “I Bet 
You Look Good On the Dance 
Floor” and “When the Sun Goes 


Down” debuted at no. 1 on the 
UK Singles chart, and even be- 
fore that, audience members were 
singing along, already- familiar 
with the songs through down- 
loads. 

There is no hesitation at the 
beginning, a quick drum roll and 


then the guitars kick in. It’s an ~ 


intense pace from the start and 
takes a break only to let the pace 
quicken again. 

In essence, this debut is more 
of a collection of singles than a 
cohesive album. Each song stands 
on its own. However, this doesn’t 
take away from the songs indi- 
vidually. The band knows how 
to create hooks, and more im- 
portantly, they know how to use 
them. The longest song is barely 
over five minutes and most are 


under two. They know how long 
their songs can hold the listeners 
attention and they don’t push that 
limit: 

The upbeat pace and jumpi- 
ness is reminiscent of The Clash, 
an influence that varies in strength 
from song to song. Though the 
overall sound is closer to The 
Clash, their unvarying formula is 
closer to The Ramones. 

“When the Sun Goes Down” 
offers more complexity, a more 
developed ability to pace them- 
selves and shows that they can 
produce higher quality songs 
without losing what has already 
made them so popular. 

To their credit, it is not sim- 
ply the fact that they know what 
a good single should sound like 


. that makes them worth listening 


to. Alex Turner, the lead vocal- 
ist, offers a rock alternative to the 
observational and story telling 
lyrics of The Street’s Mike Skin- 
ner. Most of the songs are about 
a club, or a girl, or the bouncers: 
“Last night these two bouncers/ 
And one of em’s alright/The other 
one’s the scary one/His way or 
no way, totalitarian.” The band is 
capturing the life they and their 
listeners know, or at least want to 
hear about. The album’s artwork 
tells the same story, with photo- 
graphs of people out and about in 
England. 

The strongest song lyrically 
is again “When the Sun Goes 
Down.” Like many of the others, 
it tells a story mixed with obser- 
vational musings, this time stand- 
ing out as more interesting. 


The band formed in 2002 
and are in their early 20s. There 
is a lot of potential shown in this 
collection. It’s a very solid set of 
songs with hardly a misstep to be 
heard. However, it’s hard to make 
a misstep when a band takes as 
few risks as the Arctic Monkeys 
do on their debut album. With 
the glimpses of greater skill they 
show, and with the strong fan 
base already present, they should 
take greater risks and create more 
developed music. As it stands, 
“Whatever People Say I Am, 
That’s What I’m Not” has enough 
strong, catchy songs to provide 
the listener with an option when 
they want new rock that isn’t com- 
pletely derivative and heartless. 
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Community doesn’t end with graduation 


find out about St. Michael’s. My sister, Christine Des- 

marais Locke, (’85) was in the ninth grade when she 
saw a brochure of St. Michael’s College in the office of 
the vice principal of her middle school and became very 
Miuencd. sm ie suo. 
The vice principal at the Maria Desmarias McGee 
time, Nick Kostan, is also a Class of ‘87 
graduate of St. Mike’s and Guest Columnist 
Buppened tb ave -the. bto~ \ ee 
chure on his desk. My sister fell in love with the pictures 
and decided in the ninth grade that St. Mike’s was where 
she was going to go to college. 

When it came time for her to apply to college she ap- 
plied to St. Mike’s and a few other schools, but knew that 
her dream for four years was to attend this small school in 

' Vermont. I started to visit her and also fell in love with the 
school and I couldn’t picture myself at any other college. 

Being from Boston, people would always wonder what 
there was in Vermont besides farms 
and open stretches of land, not un- 
derstanding anything about the 
beautiful campus and the many so- 
cial opportunities in Winooski and 
Burlington. We were always told 
there were 53 bars in Burlington. 
Not sure if that is or was ever true, 
but that was the rumor at the time. 

When I first arrived on cam- 
pus in 1983 I knew that I was 
where I truly belonged. I lived in 
Lyons Hall on the fourth floor. 
At the time Lyons and Ryan were 
women’s dorms and Alumni and 
Joyce were men’s dorms. [ still 
remember those first few months of getting to know the 
campus, faculty and the friends that are still a big part of 
my life to this day. 

I was a member of the swim team for four years and 
just being involved with the other swimmers at practices, 
swim meets and the social activities brought us all closer 
together. During my junior year I lived at 86 College Park- 


[== heard many stories over the years of how people 


way with six other women:and my senior year.I lived in. — 


Townhouse 203 where I hold many memories of some very 
special times. 

I don’t think you will truly understand the impact of 
attending such an outstanding college will have on your 
life until you are able to look back and reflect on your ex- 
periences. I think looking back now (almost 20 years later 
which is hard to believe) that the four years that I was at 
St. Mike’s were the most important years of my life as far 


I don’t think you will truly 
understand the impact 
of attending such an 
outstanding college will 
have on your life until you 
are able to look back and 
reflect on your experiences. 


as shaping who I am as a person. The friendships that-you 
make in college are friendships that will last a lifetime. 

My friends from St. Mike’s have always been there for 
me whether they are living in Boston, Pennsylvania, New 
York or in any other part of the country. We have all moved 
into different phases of our lives including marriage, kids 
and new career opportunities. We may lose touch for a 
short time when we're in a busy phase of our lives, but 
we're always able to reconnect. We had a very enjoyable 
get together with our families last summer to celebrate our 
40th birthdays. (It happens faster than you think!) 

This spring we are planning a mini-reunion in Penn- 
sylvania (without kids this time) and we always try to find 
the time to get together with our local SMC friends. For 
many years after graduation, both my sister and I were 
very involved in the Boston Alumni Association. It gave 
us the opportunity to get to know many SMC alumni from 
other years and was a lot of fun. We all got busy with kids 
and jobs, but I do hope to get more involved in the future. 

I love to get e-mails from the 
office of the alumni and try 
to participate in some of those 
activities. 

I graduated with an ac- 
counting degree and went go 
into the accounting field for 
a short time, but my interests 
were really in human resourc- 
es so I am now the director of 
human resources for a national 
provider of human services 
headquartered in Boston. I 
think because of the great lib- 
eral arts education I received 

at St. Mike’s provided me with 
many career opportunities. 

I remember getting a resume for someone applying 
for a job and noticed that the candidate was a graduate of 
St. Mike’s. Right away I said that this person is our candi- 
date and we ended up hiring the St. Mike’s grad for the job. 
The alumni network is amazing and there are many great 
connections you can make going forward in your career. 

I have been back to the campus many times over the 
years and it is amazing how much it has changed and devel- 
oped. I’ve had wonderful times at my five year reunions 
to catch up with all friends and to see how much our small 
school in Vermont has changed and grown. My 8-year old 
twins are already planning on attending St. Michael’s Col- 
lege class of 2016! 


Contact Maria at maria.mcgee@thementornetwork.com 


The more the merrier 


o ow many children do 
you want?” Whenever I 
get this question I give 


my standard a answer: “Some day I 
would like to have 
four or five chil- 
dren.” Usually I will 
get the look which 
is interpreted as, 
“What is wrong with 


COLUMNIST 


I grew up in a family 
of five and I love it. 
Being the oldest I 
was the guinea pig 


happening there. 
Some of my friends do think that 
I am crazy, but someone has to have 
kids. I’m reproducing so there’s a next 
generation. I know I am not the only 
one that wants a large family and be a 
stay at home mom. I had a good expe- 
rience growing up and would want to 
give my future family the same. 
Sure, there are things that 


you?” Then when the 
second question fol- 
lows: “Do you want 
to be a stay at home 
mom?” and I answer, 
“Yes.” People think 





Trixi 
Schmied 


I’m crazy. 

I grew up in a family of five and 
I love it. Being the oldest I was the 
guinea pig for a lot of things. I wasn’t 
allowed to go out past 12:30 p.m. in 
Austria. Yet this past summer my 
sisters, who are only 15, joined my 
friends and me out and about until 3 
a.m. As you can see, I paved the roads 
for my younger sisters and also my 
brothers. 

We’re a close knit family. We do 
things like sit down to dinner together 
every night. Family vacations when 
we were little were a blast. Once we 
went to Alabama, all seven of us, and 


for a lot of things. 


we were stuck on the plane for a good 
three hours before we took off. Family 
bonding at its best! Having a big fam- 
ily, especially one so close, gives 
you automatic friends. 

We were lucky enough to have 
my mom at home. Through this, I 
think she has become one of my clos- 
est friends. A mom who is a friend? 
Yeah, why not? Having moved a lot, 
I have made and lost a lot of friends. 
But I have always been able to count 
on my mother and the rest of my fam- 
ily for everything. I am not ashamed 
of saying this, I will usually end up 
calling my family once a day. I like to 
know what they are doing and what I 
might be missing out on. It’s comfort- 
ing just to realize that I can be away 
from home, but still know what is 


I have told myself I will never do that 
my parents might have done — like 
when my parents made me go to bed 
at 9 p.m. at the age of 15 — but every- 
one has those. I hope that I will be the 
kind of mom my mother was to me. 
Even though my friends might think 
that I am crazy, they will also tell you 
that I will be a great mother. 

Does this mean that I will have 
children tomorrow? No, it doesn’t. I 
could say I would like to find a guy 
who is older then me, marry at a cer- 
tain age and have a certain amount 
of children but, that isn’t how things 
work out. What is meant to happen 
will happen. So, how many children 
do you want? 


Contact Trixi at bschmied@smcvt. 
edu. 









Answers to your questions 
on life, liber ty, and the 
pursuit of hi appiness. 


Fail in the mail 


The other day when I checked my mail, I re- 
ceived a letter that I was failing a class. And 

e to put a cherry on top, apparently these let- 
ters aft-also sent home. I have always been a good stu- 
dent and I’m really afraid about calling home because I 
don’t want my parents to be disappointed in me. How 
should I handle this situation? 


Ms. Flunk Out 


Some people say, “You have a face only a 

A ® mother could love.” I’m pretty sure the same 

e thing can be said about grades. This is one 

of those situations where you have to beat your parents 

to the punch. Call them and say: “Mom...dad... I’ve got 

something I need to tell you, are you sitting down?” 

Toss in a little sigh and quiver your lip, ’cause moth- 

ers can hear a lip quiver 500 miles away. At that point 

they’ll probably be glad you are only failing a class. 
Only, right? 

If you wait, though, and let your parents find out 
on their own, things won’t look so hot for you. That 
snail mail, which, knowing the luck of college students 
everywhere is probably escargo-ing faster than you’d 
want and is going to reach the parental units quickly. 
I’m willing to bet your parents are going to be more 
disappointed you didn’t reach out and touch someone, 


. meaning them, when you first knew you were failing 


the class. 
Otherwise, it just looks like you were hiding the 


truth from them. Then they’ll be able to say, “I’m not 


upset with you for doing poorly in school, I’m upset 
with the fact you lied about it.” They'll shake their 
heads slowly and look at you with those “parent eyes.” 
You know what I’m talking about. They’re kind of like 
puppy dog eyes only the puppy has rabies... And weighs 
500 pounds... And is very, very hungry. 

Once you tell your parents, make sure you also 
tell them what you’re doing to fix the situation. It’s bad 
enough to have to admit you're failing a class but if they 
want to know what you'll be doing to help rectify the 
situation and your best answer is, “Well, I’m going to 
cut my reality T. V. marathon down to only 8 hours a 
day,” they will probably call the school themselves to 
revoke your Purple Knights status. 

Do you know why you merited an “F” in your class? 
Think logically. If you bombed your one and only test 
because “Flavor of Love” was calling your name while 
the study session was going on, that might explain 
things. If, however, you have no idea why the quality of 
your work is so lacking, it’s time to swallow your pride 
and ask your professor what’s going on. 

Professors aren’t just machines that spit out lec- 
tures twice a week. They have offices and telephones 
and infinite wisdom just waiting to be divulged. Go to 
him or her and say, “I know I’m failing the course right 
now. What can I do to make sure I don’t fail the class 
entirely?” And then follow through with his or her ad- 
vice. 

St. Mike’s helps people who help themselves. The 
nice thing is that help is only a phone call away. We have 
a peer-to-peer tutoring. Not only is it free, but that cute 
guy in Spanish II might just turn out to be your personal 
maestro. (That’s teacher for anyone who is curious.) 

We also have a writing center and a student resource 
center. They’re both located in Klein, that long skinny 
one-level building between St. Ed’s and McCarthy. 
Whether your problem is sentence structure or time” 
management, you’ll find the answer you’re looking for 
inside that building. 

Don’t stress about your grade. Just make sure your 
parents, and you, are aware of the situation at hand. 
Then go out there and study, study, study so the next 
letter they receive is from the Dean saying you made a 
little list of his. 


Send questions to Ask Arly at defender@smcvt.edu or 
Box 275 


“) 
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Bell’ Italia! Not just spaghetti and meatballs 


By Carolina Guzman 
Guest Columnist 


ao a tutti! (Hello ev- 
eryone!) Don’t worry, I 
won't continue to write in 


Italian with English translations 
in parentheses—I’m far from be- 
ing fluent in the language! 
Studying abroad in this 
beautiful city called Perugia has 
opened my eyes to a culture so 
rich and effervescent. It actually 
often reminds me of my native 
country, Dominican Republic. 
The friendly people, narrow cob- 
blestone alleys, and the beautiful 
piazzas are all a part of the region- 
al capital of Umbria (one of Italy’s 
20 regions). Perugia doesn’t have 
all the flashy sites that Rome and 
Florence have to offer, and that’s 
exactly what attracted me here. 
There’s more interaction with 
the Italian people, and since few 
speak English, I often get to prac- 
tice the Italian I’ve learned in the 
classroom. It’s easier for me to 
immerse myself in the Italian way 
of life since there aren’t hordes of 


Marielle Hayden 
Guest Columnist 


G ip them, lip them!” If 
anyone has ever seen 
the movie “Lost in 


Translation,” most are aware of 
the extreme differences between 
Japanese and Western culture 
and remember the scene in which 
a Japanese woman commanded 
Bill Murray to ‘lip’ her stock- 
ings. 

For the first two months I 
was here, 90 percent of the time I 
had no idea what was going on or 
what people were trying to con- 
vey to me either because my Jap- 
anese was lacking, or when be- 
ing spoken to in English I would 
hear nothing but “Lip them, lip 
them!” 

Today, I still find myself not 
knowing what is going on most of 
the time, but my minimal Japa- 
nese and heightened (though still 
minimal) knowledge of the Japa- 
nese writing system have helped. 
I’ve perfected the “Act-like-you- 
know-what-is-going-on-smile- 
and-walk-away” maneuver. 

It’s a common occurrence 
when riding the train with a group 
of fellow foreign students into 
Osaka City on a Friday night to 
be approached by an old man (or 
group of old men) holding a can 
of beer and wearing a mangled 
kimono asking if my hair color 
and eyes are natural or “real” be- 
fore reaching up to touch my for- 
eign mane. 

~ It’s also quite common to 
be approached by a herd of gig- 
gling Japanese girls telling you 
you look like someone famous 
from America, asking if they can 
take a picture of you with their 
camera phones while sporting the 
notorious peace sign. Aside from 
plenty of awkward moments, be- 
ing a gaijin (foreigner) is a tough 
but fun job. 


Last semester I lived with-a° 





SMC the World 


Study Abroad 
students write 
home 


tourists clogging the streets of 
this medieval city. ; 

One of the most difficult 
things for me to deal with has 
been siesta. Imagine living in 
any busy city in the States and 
then think of all businesses (su- 
permarkets, malls, restaurants, 
etc.) closing down from 1 p.m. to 
3 p.m. and sometimes even to 4 
p.m. Not something you would 
think of as convenient, huh? Well 
that’s exactly what happens here. 
At around 1 p.m. the Italians be- 
gin to shut down their businesses 
to head home so they can have 
lunch and maybe nap. Of course, 
there are a few places that remain 
open—particularly the business- 
es that are not owned by Italians. 
Oh, and guess what? On Sundays 
everything's closed! 

Although the language bar- 


rier has been frustrating at times, 
it’s not as bad as I thought it 
would be. Given Spanish is my 
first language, 1 can understand 
almost everything when having 
a conversation (or attempting to 
have a conversation) with Italians. 
I used to get frustrated when I had 
to respond. What good is being 
able to understand the language 
if you’re not able to speak it? 
However, after an intensive Ital- 
ian course during January and 
the three hours of Italian I take a 
week ,I definitely feel more com- 
fortable with the language. 
Surprisingly, I have yet 
to suffer from homesickness. 
Amazing isn’t it? I remember 
contemplating transferring some- 
where closer to home during my 
first semester at St. Mike’s. Here, 
however, I’m dreading the day in 
which I'll have to leave! Don’t get 
me wrong, I miss my family and 
friends and I am looking forward 
to seeing them soon. Meanwhile, 
I just want to continue to observe 
the beautiful panoramas which I 
never seem to get enough of and I 


want to absorb as much as I can of 
the affascinante cultura Italy has 
to offer. 

Studying abroad may very 
well be the most important aspect 
of my academic career. Learn- 
ing about a country’s history and 
culture in a classroom back home 
is great,but it doesn’t compare to 
the exploration and experiences 


What’s a gain? Marielle tells all 





Photo Courtsey of Marielle Hayden 


Marielle Hayden, right, a junior, poses with a Japanese monk earlier this fall. Hayden has been stuydying 
abroad in Japan for this academic year. 


host family an hour from my uni- 
versity which proved to be many 
things. It took me about a month 
to get used to being the only non- 
Japanese person amongst the 
hundreds I would walk by every 
morning and night on my way to 
and from the train station. 

Sticking out like a sore 
thumb and constantly being 
stared at, not very stealthily, took 
some getting used to. 

My friends and I were able to 
purchase used bikes in the begin- 
ning of the year. This is totally 
cool among Japanese, includ- 
ing university students, not just 
grandmas and little kids. 

Having a bike is equivalent 
to owning a car. I know plenty 
of people who have gotten their 
bikes towed, ticketed, or chained 
up because of illegal parking or 
absence of a sticker proving you 
have in fact registered your $40 
bike and it is safe and legit to be 
put on the road. 

My goal is to one day be able 
to imitate the common sight of'a 


twenty-something mom with a 
baby on both the front and back 
of my bike, riding in the rain with 
an umbrella in one hand, all the 
while pedaling in heels through 
a crowded street of walkers and 
fellow bikers, ringing my bell the 
whole way and not once having 
to step down from my bike. The 
Japanese women don’t even break 
a sweat. 

The constant bowing and 
showing respect to those “below” 
another gets a little out of control. 
On our way off the bus one day 
back to our hotel in Hokkaido, 
we heard “Arigatou Gozaimasu” 
(Thank you, formal!) one time for 
each exiting passenger echoing 
through the microphone over- 
head — there were 35 passengers. 
Every person received a head 
bow as well. 

As we walked away from the 
bus we turned around to see the 
driver still thanking us through 
the windowpane, now standing up 
and bowing consecutively as if he 


were a puppet with a string on his” 


head being controlled by a pup- 
peteer with a compulsive shaking 
disorder. The Japanese are very 
kind and show the utmost respect 
to others, though at times a little 
much, it is very appreciated. 
“Spa World” has become 
my new addiction. It’s an eight- 
story building packed with spas, 
saunas, salt and mud baths, out- 
door Jacuzzis and onsens, a co-ed 


-whirlpool and mile long twisting 


slides, food, drinks, and a room 
equipped with massage chairs to 
nap in between a tiring day of re- 
laxation. All the while, walking 
around and bathing incognito. 
What more could a gaijin ask 
for? 

I can now say that in my life- 
time I have walked up to a food 
bar, ordered a meal and eaten it 
in the buff. It’s quite a liberating 
experience. Just don’t drop your 
chopstick. 

I’ve also had the rare oppor- 
tunity to visit a fifth-grade class- 
room and hang with the kids, 





, Photo Courtsey of Carolina Guzman 
Carolina Guzman, a junior, is spending the semester studying in Italy. 


you’re exposed to when you're ac- 
tually in the country you're learn- 
ing about. I encourage you all 
to study abroad. And of course, 
to visit /a bella Italia if you can! 
Ciao! 


Contact Carolina at cguzman@ 
smcvt.edu 


I am convinced all Japanese kids 
are the wiz — they can all ride 
unicycles. When I showed my 
shock and how impressed I was, 
they all got on their unicycles, as 
if silently saying “Everyone can 
ride a unicycle by the age of six, 
what’s wrong with you?” 

In America, most kids aren’t 
training to be in the circus while 
learning their ABC’s. As an An- 
thropology major, I was simulta- 
neously learning about major cul- 
tural differences between Japan 
and the West in an informative 
anthropology course. The dif- 
ferences in discipline and how a 
normal classroom is conducted in 
Japan is extremely different from 
the U.S. — I was able to see what 
I had learned and apply it first- 
hand. 

Aside from feeling like a 
freak show daily based on the 
stares and comments a typical 
gaijin receives, being in Japan is 
nothing short of amazing. In one 
word to describe my experience 
here so far over the past seven 
months, all I can say is that Japan 
has been “different.” 

If you really want to know 
the answer when asking me 
“How was Japan?” ask yourself if 
you have all night to sit and listen. 
When talking to friends from 
home, I always say being here is 
like being on the moon — that’s 
how different it is from our West- 
ern world. 

If you’re up for a challenge 
and are curious about traveling so 
far away that you know you're not 
in Kansas anymore, Japan comes 
highly recommended. 


Contact Marielle at mhayden@ 
smcevt.edu 


Read more of Marielle’s experi- 
ences abroad at www.smcvt.edu/ 
defender. 


while ‘playing and eating lunch” ~ ~*~ 
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CALENDAR 





For the EARS 


Anytime 

WWPYV. Listen to your peers spin the tunes on St. Mike’s 
own WWPYV. You’ve got three options for how to listen: 
online at www.wwpv.org, on the radio station at 88.7 FM 
or turn your television set to channel 4. Whichever way 
you choose to do it, make sure you call the request line at 
ext. 2887. 





Wednesday, 3/8 

Vusi Mahlasela. This acclaimed South African musician comes to Higher Ground to 
share his unique sound. Mahlasela’s music is often politically charged and addresses 
serious social issues. Dave Matthews, a longtime fan, recently signed him to his label. 
If you’re a fan of Dave Matthews’ Band’s “Everyday” then you’ve heard Mahlasela 
before, as Matthews asked him to sing on the song. $17. Higher agar Doors, 7 p.m. 
Show, 8 p.m. 


Thursday, 3/9 

St. Patrick’s Day Celebration. The Highland Weavers, featuring Tim Whiteford, as- 
sociate professor of education, joins St. Michael’s own Irish Step Dancers to present 
this celebration of Irish heritage. Irish poetry will be read aloud and audience partici- 
pation is encouraged. McCarthy Arts Center, 7 p.m. 


- Thursday, 3/9 

Open Mic Night. The Coffee House presents this jam session. Grab your guitar, or 
your maracas or your accordion and head on over to Eddie’s to play your little heart 
out. Come listen or play, showing up is half the battle. Green Mountain Coffee will be 
served and nothing goes with live music like a nice, hot cup of java. Eddie’s, 9 p.m. 


Thursday, 3/23 

Fifth Anniversary of the Women’s Center. Jenni Johnson, a local blues and jazz 
singer, will belt it out to celebrate the Women’s Center’s birthday. Check her out at 
http://jennijohnson.net. Women’s Center, 4:30 p.m. 


Saturday, 3/25 

Benefit Concert. A bunch of SMC bands will gather and play at this concert ben- 
efiting WWPV and a “mystery” charity. The groups include Codetta, Lucy Vincent, 
Fallback and Domestic Blend. While there’s no set ticket price, it is a benefit concert 
so don’t be stingy. Although, every little bit helps, so feel free to raid your couch and 
bring any change you find. Stale Pringles you can keep. Eddie’ s. Doors, 7:30 p.m. 
Show, 8 p.m. 
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For the BODY 


Right Now 

Volleyball, Floor Hockey. The time is now. Go pick up your 
intramural forms for volleyball or floor hockey teams. Why 
stop at just one? The fact that you get to make up your own 
team name is reason enough to jump on the intramural band 
wagon. Roster’s are due Wednesday, March 8, and captain 
meetings will be held Tuesday, March 21, in Alliot at noon and 12:15. Drop off your 
forms in Tarrant 165. 


Thursday, 3/9 

Winooski Youth Connection. This is actually an informational meeting that will let 
you know all about getting in touch with your inner child. All it takes is a once a week 
commitment on either Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday to lead some after-school 
games. You'll meet from 3-4 p.m. and transportation is provided. Red rover, red rover, 
send you right over! Contact Connor Brooks, or Michelle Kayser, mkayser@smcvt. 
edu for more information. MOVE Office, 7 p.m. 


Thursday, 3/9 

CPR Class. There was a reason a generation of women had a crush on George Cloo- 
ney, and it wasn’t just because his butt looked good in scrubs. There’s nothing sexier 
than a man who can revive you if you decide to kick the bucket mid-date. So next time 
someone yells, “Is there a doctor in the house?” you can yell, “Kind of!” and rush to 
their rescue. Sign up in the Intramural Office, Tarrant 165. $5. 6-8 p.m. 


Saturday, 3/11- Sunday, 3/12 

Nordic Relay for Life. Strap on your cross-country skis or snowshoes and head out 
to support a good cause. The American Cancer Society will benefit from the money 
raised via pledges collected by those participating. The hitch? Someone from your 
team has to be on the course at all time. For more information call (800) 227-2345. 
Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe, 4 p.m.-6 a.m. 


After Spring Break 

Life Gaurd Training Course. Seriously jealous of the zinc oxide-nose look? Able to 
watch “Jaws” without flinching? Enjoy wearing your string bikini? Then this is the 
course for you. The cost is $125, but spending your summer as a bronzed god or god- 
dess is priceless. Classes will meet Tuesdays and Thursdays from 6-9 p.m. depending 
on people’s schedules. Call Jim Donoghue for more information at ext. 2881. 








For the EYES 


Friday, 3/10 

Peking Acrobats. The Seattle Times called this troupe 
“Amazing and stunning and breathtaking and WOW!” 
Chances are your jaw will drop and you're muscles will 
begin to ache, as this elite group of acrobats from China 
twist, twirl and tumble across the stage. Tickets start at $27 and go up to $32, depend- 
ing on how close you want to get to the acrobatic action. Call 863-5966 or order tickets 
online at www.flyncenter.org. 8 p.m. 





Saturday, 3/11 

Model Train Show. The Northwestern Vermont Model Rail Road Society hosts “VT 
Rails,” the annual train show. Hollywood seems to think it’s a great idea to wake up 
on Christmas morning to see a train set going around the Christmas tree. Now’s your 
chance to make it a reality. With over 120 tables filled with model trains and train 
paraphernalia, you’re bound to find something to make your caboose shake. Plus, it’s 
the perfect opportunity to bust out your overalls and conductor’s hat. Choo-choo! $5. 
Champlain Valley Exposition, Essex. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 


Tuesday, 3/14 

“Epoch” A Vermont Ski Movie Premiere. UVM alumni joined forces with Meat- 
head films to produce this film on friends attempting skiing the five highest points in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York and Massachusetts. The film combines 
footage taken during their adventures as well as black and white photographs and file 
footage which gives a unique historic perspective on back country skiing. Call 652- 
0777 or visit www.highergroundmusic.com to purchase tickets. $10 advance, $12 day 
of show. Higher Ground. Reception 6 p.m. Movie 7 p.m. 


Monday, 3/20 

“Hidden in Plain Sight.” The School of Americas has always had a rocky past in 
American history. This documentary examines the role of this military training facil- 
ity located in Georgia. McCarthy Arts Center, 7 p.m. 


Tuesday, 3/28 

“State of Fear: Peru’s War on ‘Terror.’ A Cautionary Tale.” This documentary 
follows the events that occurred when the government of Peru declared a war on “‘ter- 
ror.” The film discusses the role politicians take on when searching for political gain. 
McCarthy Arts Center, 6 p.m. 


_For the MIND 


Wednesday, 3/8 

Career Opportunities in Science. A group of local pro- 
fessionals will gather to lead a discussion about the practi- 
cal applications of a science major. Your diploma doesn’t 
limit you to mixing strange concoctions in your parents 
basement. Unless, of course, you want to. Farrell Room, 
St. Edmund’s Hall, 5 p.m. 





Thursday, 3/9 

Spelling Bee for Literacy. “C-O-U-R... you going to the mall?” The Vermont Hu- 
manities Council and St. Michael’s co-sponsor this annual event where 45 three-per- 
son teams compete for the ultimate title. Gold stars aren’t the only thing on the line. 
Remember to ask the judge to use the word in a sentence to buy yourself some extra 
time. McCarthy Arts Center, 9 a.m.-1 p.m. 


Friday, 3/10 

Sen. Barack Obama, D-III. Obama will come to UVM to lend his support to Rep. 
Bernie Sanders, I-Vt. and his race for Vermont’s open Senate seat. Contact Ron DeR- 
osa, rderosa@smcvt.edu, to see about carpooling to avoid the parking crunch that will 
probably occur. UVM, Noon. 


Monday, 3/13 
Protect Your Computer...Protect Yourself. The Fletcher Free Library presents this 
workshop about keeping your computer safe from the dangers that lurk online in terms 


- of viruses and spy-ware. If the mere mention of the Blaster Worm sends shivers down 


your spine, this might be something for you to check out. Pre-registration is required to 


- participate..Call 865-7217 to do so. A $3 donation is suggested. Fletcher Free Library, 


Burlington, 3-4:30 p.m. 


Monday, 3/13 

“Last of the Donkey Pilgrims.” In 1979, Kevin O’Hara traveled 1,720 miles around 
the Irish coast with a donkey named Missie as his companion. He will talk about his 
adventures and his book, “Last of the Donkey Pilgrims,” which chronicles his journey. 
A psychiatric nurse by profession, O’Hara will not be short on stories. Farrell Room, 
St. Edmund’s Hall, 7 p.m. 


Tuesday, 3/28 

Interview Skills Workshop. How firm is your handshake? Is your tie a clip-on? Is the 
word “like” high up on your list of vocabulary? Come to this workshop where you'll 
learn the ins and outs of interviewing: Seniors and juniors are strongly encouraged to 
attend, but anyone looking to nail that perfect summer job should check it out. Who 
knows? The skills you pick up may make you Donald Trump’s next apprentice. Ver- 
mont Room, Alliot Hall, 4 p.m. 
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TIOROSCOPES 


By Sean Cooley 





LIBRA: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

So Derek Jeter is on Team USA in the World Baseball Classic and 
you're torn over who to root for. Well, root for this: two outs, bottom 
of the ninth and Jeter hits a walk-off home run for the Americans, but 
sprains both ankles when he slips over home plate. While running out to 
check on his injured teammate, A-Rod tears his ACL. Perfect. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 

You think you had it bad after number draw. The icing on the cake? 
No one felt like coming up with a good horoscope for you this week. The 
stars just aren't aligned for Scorpios. 


SAGITARIUS: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
Make a list of people you hate more than Paris Hilton. You can’t do 
it, can you? 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 19) 


Conquer your fear of nipple accessories. You can really make a 
statement with those diamond cutters of yours. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 

If nothing else, going to St. Michael’s has given you a new appre- 
ciation for fine Vermont products. You know, to pour authentic Vermont 
maple syrup on your McGriddles or to have a Magic Hat beer to chase 
down that $6 bottle of whiskey. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

It’s crunch time with only three days till spring break and you are 
nowhere near Cancun-shape. Unless you plan to hook up with someone 
from West Virginia, you'll need to hit the gym. 


ARIES: (March 21 - April 19) 

You’ve been selected for a secret mission. The mission, should you 
choose to accept it: assemble a crack team to infiltrate Alliot and re- 
cover the secret burger sauce recipe. Await further instructions. 


TAURUS: (April 20 - May 20) 

So many embarrassing things are slated to happen to you this week 
so you ought to keep track of them in your diary. The first of which will 
be your friends humiliating you for having a diary. 


GEMINI: (May 21 - June 20) 

Campaign to make St. Michael’s knight the most beloved purple 
mascot in America. He should win in a landslide over the purple Tel- 
etubby and Grimace, Ronald McDonald’s platonic friend. 


CANCER: (June 21 - July 22) 


Be glad there are plans to build a road directly connecting North 
Campus to Main Campus. There should be as few obstacles as possible 
for those drunks up North as they meander home. 


LEO: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 
Someone’s been stealing stuff from your room. | thought I’d let you 
know before it’s too late and you actually need to use those condoms. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

You can feel the excitement of March Madness approaching. Un- 
fortunately, you won't be able to enter your infamous “Vermont makes 
the Final Four” bracket this year. 


333 N. Winooski Ave. Old Nort 


Buy*Sell+Trade 





greenclosetvt.com 





802 651 9699 
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Onion Run 
by Phil Smith 
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Cryptoquotes 
by Matt Ryan 
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U.S. novelist (1835 - 1910) 
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John Goodman’s character from ‘The Big Lebowski’ 


By Ryan Lowell 
Staff Writer 


Like many St. Michael’s students, 
seven Wilderness Program participants are 
headed south for spring break, escaping the 
harsh Vermont winter. 

These students are headed to Tybee 
Island off the coast of Georgia, and aren’t 
just going for the warm weather. They are 
going for an adventurous week of rough- 
water kayaking. 

“As much as I'd love to get a tan, ’m 
kind of hoping for bad weather,” senior 
Ethan Bodin said. “Because that means 
rough-water, and rough-water means more 

fun.” ; 
Bodin noted the trip to Tybee Island 
is special because students around here . 
are usually only able to kayak on Lake 
Champlain. 

“With Lake Champlain,” Bodin said, 
“you're dealing with a closed body of 
- water. There are no tides or currents and 
it’s pretty sheltered. But on the ocean the 
waves can bounce off rocks and other 
things in the environment.” 

Tybee Island is a particularly great 
place for rough-water kayaking due to 
its topography. The students are hoping 
to face waves as big as four to eight feet 
high according to Eben Widlund, assistant 
director of the Wilderness Program. 

‘The underwater topography of Tybee 
Island consists completely of sand, which 
has several advantages for rough-water 
kayakers Bodin said. mGawWw ox oot 

“Because it’s all sand you don’t have 
to be wary of rocks,” Bodin said. 

Rocks can be dangerous to kayakers 
in rough water, and can cause injury if the 
paddler rolls his or her boat. 

The unique underwater topography 
combined with the warmer location makes 
Tybee Island an ideal spot for the trip, 
Widlund said. 

“Tt’s warm water which is difficult to 
find this time of year,” Widlund said. “But 


r 
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Kayakers will try the water at Tybee Island 


Wilderness Program participants try to earn their BCU stars beneath the Georgia sky 


also because of where it sits on the coast 
there are a lot of varied water currents, 
which makes it so you face a lot of different 
water in the same small area.” 

The students will be flying to Tybee 
Island on March 11, where they will meet 
trip leader Todd Wright according to 





; Photo by Nick Martin 
First-year Kate Mooney helps pack the group’s gear for the March 11 Tybee Island trip 


Widlund. Wright is currently in Inverness, 
Scotland training to earn a five star 
paddling rating, the highest rating given by 
the British Canoe Union (BCU), Widlund 
said. 

There will be two different groups of 
kayakers on the trip. Some of the students 








have a BCU rating of two stars. The more 
experienced students have a three-star 
rating, senior Heather McFarland said. The 
students plan to paddle from around 8:30 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. depending on weather 
conditions McFarland said. 

First-year Kate Mooney: said the two 
skill groups will be separate for the majority 
of the first few days. The BCU two-star 
kayakers will get a chance to perfect their 
skills while the BCU three star kayakers 
will start with more advanced paddling. If 
the weather cooperates, both groups will 
be assessed for the next BCU rating toward 
the end of the week Mooney said. 

“The three-star group will be assessed 
for four stars and the two-star group will 
be assessing for three stars,’ Mooney said. 
“Everybody will have a few days to refine 
their skills before they get assessed.” 

Aside from assessing for higher BCU 
ratings, some of the kayakers are looking 
forward to improving their kayak surfing 
skills Bodin said. The group will be using 
16 to 18 foot sea-going kayaks, and they 
will be able to catch waves and ride them 
like a surfer Bodin said. 

Kayak surfing is a rare opportunity 
for the students, McFarland said. They 
have no chance to surf on Lake Champlain 
or in sheltered bays. 

“The area is known for long stretches 
of breaking waves that you can surf,” 
McFarland said. “It'll be good to get out 
into: the ocean and get tossed around a 
bit.” 

Although it’s impossible to predict 
whether the weather will cooperate, the 
students are excited. They will be paddling 
for the first time since October, because it 
has been too cold since, Widlund said. 

Bodin said he expects some rough- 
water, but the trip should be fun even if the 
weather isn’t ideal. 

“I’m just looking to get out on the 
water,” Bodin said. “A day out on the water 
is a lot better than a day in here.” 


Routine pruning leaves trees looking lifeless 


iF rimming dead and diseased branches beneficial to tree health, necessary for campus safety 


By Kristen Totten-Greenwood 
Staff Writer 


This month students may have noticed 
a change in scenery on campus. College 
employees have been busy pruning trees 
and shrubs. 

To some people this routine pruning 
may look excessive. 

“I walked out of class and I was like 
‘whoa, where did the trees go?’” sopho- 
more Kelly Bourgea said. “Are they going 
to grow back?” 

“The trees look kind of dead,” Sopho- 
more Hannah Wolfe said. “I don’t see how 
they will be ready to bloom for spring.” 

“Tt’s not chopping, it’s pruning,” said 
Associate Director of special services and 
grounds at St. Michael’s Alan Dickinson. 

“Trees actually do better when 
pruned,” said Associate Professor of biol- 
ogy Mark Lubkowitz. 

Tree branches fall naturally as a re- 
sult of competition with other branches 
for sunlight. If a branch does not sustain 
enough carbohydrates from photosynthesis 
they will die and fall. Often, when loosely 

_ hinged due to the lack of resources, they 


can be struck down by some force of nature 
leaving a wound that rarely heals. Pruning 
strengthens trees, and these wounds can be 
avoided. 

We take out all the branches cross- 
ing that rub the dead branches, and top off 
the branches to open up the center of the 
tree, said James Celotti, supervisor of the 
grounds at St. Michael’s. 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the main reasons 
for pruning trees is safety, health, and aes- 
thetics. The dead branches are pruned so 
they do not fall down on property or people 
for safety reasons. The diseased branches 
get trimmed so the disease doesn’t spread, 
to allow the airflow and reduce pest prob- 
lems. Lastly, pruning can also stimulate 
flower production and enhance natural 
form for aesthetics. 

“Branches compete with each other 
for sun and resources,” Lubkowitz said. 

Every type of tree has different rules 
when it comes to pruning on the time of 
year. For fruit trees the time of year they 
are pruned can greatly affect the amount of 
fruit grown on them. Most trees are pruned 
in the fall or end of the winter. Some need 


to be pruned yearly and others biyearly. 

“The trees that we pruned drastically 
are crab apple trees which are tough 
trees,” Celotti said. “We haven’t 
pruned them in a while and we 
won’t need to for another two 
or three years.” 

“Trees are living organ- 
isms so it depends on how 
fast they grow” Lub- 
kowitz said. “You just 
have to be careful not to 
over-prune because there 
would be more mass on the 
bottom but not enough leaves 
to get what is needed.” 

“If the trees get under-pruned they 
won’t grow as fast and almost have to start 
over,” Lubkowitz said. 

“Some of the trees we just cut off the 
dead branches,” Celotti said. “We have not 
had a tree die from pruning.” 

“Tt takes a day to prune three or four 
trees and pick up all the brush,” said Celot- 
ti. The grounds crew is now using the lift 
and working on some of the bigger trees. 
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Environmental clubs discuss a greener world 


St. Michael’s hosts second Vermont Climate Action Network meeting 


By Michelle Bookless 
Staff Writer 


About 30 students and local 
business representatives met in 
Cashman Hall to eat ice cream, 


discuss environmental issues, and — 


share ideas about how to keep our 
world green on Sunday, Feb. 26. 
It was the second meeting 
of the newly founded Vermont 
Climate Action Network. About 


25 students from Middlebury, St. © 


Michael’s, and the University of 
Vermont, as well as representa- 
tives from Efficiency Vermont, 
the Alliance for Climate Action, 
and the Vermont Campus Energy 
Group (VCEG) sat for an hour 
and a half, discussing current en- 
vironmental issues and problems. 


About the network 

The Vermont Climate Action 
Network is loosely run and over- 
seen by the campus coordina- 
tor of VCEG, Liz Cunningham. 
Cunningham is a 2004 graduate 
of Green Mountain College. 

The VCEG is a two-year 
grant-funded group which began 
in June 2004. It focuses on engag- 
ing campuses to improve energy 
efficiency and renewable energy, 
Cunningham said. 

_ The original idea for the 
Network came from a group of 
about 20 students who met at the 
Vermont State Climate Summit 
which was held at St. Michael’s 
last November, Cunningham said. 
After brainstorming for about two 
hours the students came up with 
the idea to have different colleges 
meet every month to keep each 
other updated on projects their 
environmental clubs were work- 


ing on. St. Michael’s junior Jen 
Kerns described the network as a 
“melting pot of students, profes- 
sionals, educators, faculty, and 
just ordinary people who are all 
brought together through their 
concern by sharing a common in- 
terest in global and environmen- 
tal issues.” 


Strength in numbers 
The first meeting was held in 
January at Middlebury and was 


met with huge enthusiasm when ~ 


an estimated 50 students showed 
up, senior Emma Kosciak said. 

Kosciak, one of the founding 
members of the St. Michael’s en- 
vironmental club, Green Up, said 
she originally heard about the 
network and decided to involve 
the campus community. She be- 
lieves the network is a good idea 
because it allows students from 
other colleges to work together on 
projects they need help with. 

“We're more powerful to- 
gether,’ Kosciak said, “We get 
ideas off of each other.” 

Aaron Menkin, a UVM se- 
nior, founded the Vermont Cam- 
pus Energy Group of UVM. One 
of the best aspects of the network 
is the possibilities it opens up to 
its members he said. 

“When I was going through 
the process of putting my group 
together all I needed was two 
names,” Menkin said. “I think 
networking is really key.” 

During the Feb. 26 meeting, 
students from St. Michael’s ap- 
pealed to their colleagues, ask- 
ing if they could help make signs 
throughout the meeting to sup- 
port the energy competition that 
is currently taking place on cam- 





Upcoming environmental events 


> Peak Oil presentation by 
Richard Heinberg : 


Where: Ira Allen Chapel, UVM. 


When: Thursday, March 2. 
7:30 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 


For information contact: 
Emilie at (802) 656-2675 or 
Murphy at (802) 656-2691 


> Vermont Green Job and 
internship Fair 


Where: Billing’s Student Cen- 
ter, UVM. 


When: Monday, March 13. 
Noon to 4:30 p.m. 


For information contact: 
Aaron Menkin at AMenkin@ 
uvm.edu or (914) 654-6594 


pus. Students and representatives 
in attendance broke into smaller 
groups to discuss and make sug- 
gestions about issues such as a 
renewable art and energy project, 
the UVM Green Jobs Fair, the 
Fossil Fools Day bike ride, and 
the Compact Fluorescent Light- 
Bulb Exchange Program. 
Network meetings also allow 


. students to share ideas of projects 


that have and have not worked 
on their campuses. Middlebury 
student Virginia Benning spoke 
about the “Two-Degree Chal- 
lenge” on her campus and how 
it successfully led to thermostats 
being lowered two degrees in ev- 
ery dorm on campus. 


Future of VCEG 


Because VCEG’s grant is 
about to end and Cunningham 


SPORTS 


> Vermont Fossil Fools Day 
Convergence _ 


Where: UVM Green (University 
Place) 

When: Saturday, April 1. 

8:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 


For information contact: 
Liz Cunningham at 
LCunningham@veic.org or 
(802) 658-6060 ext. 1081 


> Vermont Climate Action 
Network meeting 

Where: UVM 

When: Date and time TBA. 


For information contact: 
Liz Cunningham at 
LCunningham@veic.org or 
(802) 658-6060 ext. 1081 





might be joining the Peace Corps, 
the network will becomes less su- 
pervised and be handed over to 
the students involved. 

Without a key organizer 
Menkin said he does not have 
faith that the group will stay in- 
tact. He believes student-run 
programs are not as effective and 
it’s essential for the group’s con- 
tinuance for someone else to take 
over after Cunningham stops su- 
pervising the meetings. 

“T’m skeptical of its succeed- 
ing,’ Menkin said, “I think that 
Liz [Cunningham] is just a pow- 
erhouse. I think that a lot of peo- 
ple are there because of her.” 

Cunningham admits some 
problems might arise if students 
are not willing to take over com- 
pletely. She stressed the impor- 
tance of structure in any success- 


ful organization. 

“There’s got to be some good 
leadership,” Cunningham said. 

The newly founded network 
is facing problems such as trans- 
portation for colleges farther 
away. Although students from 
UVM, Champlain College, and 
St. Michael’s have been able to 
make it to the meetings, there ex- 
ist logistics problems with getting 
students from other schools such 
as Green Mountain College to 
come to the Sunday night meet- 
ings, Menkin said. 

Most students in the network 
are hopeful for its future and wish 
to encourage other students on 
their respective campuses to get 
involved. Kerns cites the group’s 
diverse population of students and 
professionals as a special compo- 
nent of the network. 

“You go to these meetings 
with this interest,’ Kerns said. 
“And you leave with a knowledge 
about how to put it in motion.” 

The third meeting of the 
network is set to take place at 
UVM, the date and time to be 
determined. The group has set a 
tentative schedule of a meeting on 
the third Sunday of every month. 
These meetings will, at the cur- 
rent time, take place in three lo- 
cations; UVM, St. Michael’s, and 
Champlain Kerns said. 

Newcomers might be intimi- 
dated, but the group is accepting 
and laid-back, Kerns said. 

“We get things done but we 
have a good time doing it,” Kerns 
said, “We’re all intimidated at 
first. What supersedes that is re- 
alizing the importance of it all.” 


Intramural basketball championship is a cage fight 


to be a place where students who don’t normally play 

a varsity sport can compete in friendly competition. 
For men’s intramural basketball, fun was not a word you 
could have used for describing team “Big State U.” 

The men of Big State U straight up dominated intra- 
mural basketball. Not only did they go 9-0 winning the 
championship on Monday, but they 
scored between 75 and 85 points a 
game. 

During the season they scored 
more than 100 points in back-to-back 
games. The varsity basketball team 
never scored 100 points! 

Team Showers was the only team 
to come close to beating them, but 
lost 63-61. So it makes for a fairy- 
tale story that Team Showers would 
end up in a rematch against Big State 
U in the championship. 

Big State U’s starting lineup 
consisted of 5-foot-8 senior Andrew Dion (not another 
team player like Dion in the entire program), 5-foot-9 se- 
nior Charlie Zambri (most-underrated rebounder in the 
league), 6-foot senior Brian Callahan (plays with more 
intensity than a fifth-grader does at four-square), 6-foot-3 
senior and ex-captain of the varsity basketball team Aaron 
Spaulding (has a shot so smooth it makes butter melt), and 
Will Rothermel, 6-foot-3 senior who played on the varsity 
team his first three years (most intimidating player in in- 
tramural history, in any sport). 

Team Showers was full of sophomores, ranging from 


| ee are supposed to be fun. They’re supposed 


Haven’s 
Hype — 





Haven Quinn 


5-foot-6 to the lone 6-foot-2 player. They looked like an 
all-white missionary group coming from Sunday Mass, 
wearing athletic clothes they probably bought at Sports 
Authority, compared to Big State U, who looked like they 
came from a correctional facility, all matching shirts, ex- 
cept no serial numbers. 

Looks were deceiving, as the lead was shuffeled more 
times than the JCrew sale rack. 

But then it happened. Rothermel was unleashed. Bod- 
ies started flying and hitting the floor as all 215 pounds of 
pure muscle was released and Rothermel started driving 
to the hoop. 

When he came to the bench to hydrate, I swear he was 
drinking pure adrenalin, or at least rocket fuel. 

In the second half he was draining threes and he 
pounced on rebounds and loose balls like shoppers on tur- 
keys in the supermarket the day before Thanksgiving. 

“The strongest aspect of our team is Will,” Callahan 
said. “Just look at him.” 

I began to wonder if Rothermel knocked over more 
people than baskets made. But then I realized when the 
score was 40-40, he had scored about 27 of the team’s total 
points. 

When Rothermel wasn’t shooting, it was Spaulding. 
Decked out in his varsity purple practice shorts and purple 
and white sneakers the varsity gets, Spaulding sat back 
and sank threes like a machine. 

“Well, I don’t contribute much because Will and Aar- 
on are always shooting,” junior teammate Glenn Sherman 
said. “But we intermingle great out there. The weakest 
link to us is by far the referee.” 

’ Lasked Callahan when Dion and Zambri got to shoot. 


“T don’t know ... when they’re open.” 

Dion couldn’t care less about shooting. though. 

“This is what you train for all year,’ he said. “I’m a 
catalyst, a team player.” 

When Rothermel finally came out in the second I 
asked what it meant to be playing in the championship. 

Without even looking at me, he said, “Nothing if we 


lose,” then continued to pant. 


I don’t think I'll ever try asking him a question in the 
middle of a game again. 

Down 47-43 with 8:19 left, Spaulding went down 
and the energy in the place got sucked right out. But that 
couldn’t stop Rothermel and Big State U. If anything, the 
loss of one of their stars, fueled them. 

From here, Rothermel looked as if Michael Jordan 
himself was in the Ross Sports Center. Sure, Zambri, 
Dion, Callahan, Sherman and Timmy Collins all contrib- 
uted, but it was Rothermel, aka “The Show,” who refused 
to let up. : 

It finally ended, bodies stopped flying like raw meat 
into a bear pit, and Big State U edged out a 56-52 victory. 

Sophomore Owen Glubick on playing against 
Rothermel: “It’s like a bear and cheetah combined. My 
chest is bruised. I feel like I’ve just been abused.” 

And you wonder why I don’t play basketball. 

The season is over for Big State U. They lose 
Spaulding, Rothermel, Dion, Zambri and Callahan to 
graduation and possible endorsement deals, but in the end 
at least it was fun. Even Rothermel thought so, kind of. 

“It all comes second to winning,” he said. “If not 
third.” 
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Yankees and Red Sox play on the same team in the World Baseball Classic. The WBC began March 3. 


Wearing pinstripes with red sox 


By Aaron Dickie 
Guest Columnist 


Red Sox or Yankees, that’s it around here,” ju- 

nior Vincent Marzelli said, referring to St. Michael’s 
‘students’ favorite baseball teams. “You have to pick 
one.”. 
Judging by the baseball paraphernalia worn 
by many students on campus, one may think these 
are the only two teams competing in Major League 
Baseball. Fans are so serious about their teams that 
we are able to read on T-shirts how 26 champion- 
ships is a lot more than one and what Jeter likes to 
do with A-Rod behind closed, doors. So what would 
happen if these raucous fans had to root for the same 
team? We’re finding out as teams around the world 
compete in the World Baseball Classic. 

The WBC, the first baseball tournament of its 
kind, features 16 countries and territories compet- 
ing in pools of four teams. A round-robin format 
will decide the first and second place teams in each 
pool. These teams will then be divided into two 
more pools with another round-robin style match- 
up. The top two teams in each pool advance to two 
single-elimination semi-final games. The two win- 
ners square off in a one game final. 

Jason Varitek and Derek Jeter will put the red B 
and the pinstripes in the closet in favor of uniforms 
- stitched with USA across the front. Varitek, the lone 
Red Sox, will join the field with three Yankees in- 
cluding Jeter, Alex Rodriguez, and Johnny Damon. 
So what will Red Sox fans do when one of the Bronx 
Bombers steps into the batter’s box? 

“T will root for him,” junior Red Sox faithful 
David Kupse, said. “This is good for their country, 
and I believe in the cause.” 

Major League Baseball players are not required 


to play in the WBC, and many have bowed out. San 
Francisco Giant’s slugger Barry Bonds will not par- 


"ticipate because of health concerns while Yankee’s 


catcher Jorge Posada decided not to play for Puerto 
Rico at the request of Yankees owner George Stein- 
brenner. Steinbrenner has been openly against the 
classic, afraid of injuries to his players. 

“What Steinbrenner says makes perfect sense, it 
is a business decision for him,” Yankees aficionado 
Marzelli said. “Even though I think the tournament 
is good for baseball, Steinbrenner has a big invest- 
ment in his players and should be worried.” 

Marzelli said he would cheer for Red Sox play- 
ers and even a former Met. 

“You have to root for Mike Piazza,” Marzelli 


‘said. “He is going to help Italy get the champion- 


ship.” 

The classic allows many players from around 
the world a chance to showcase their abilities on a 
national scale. The 16 countries and territories rep- 
resented are: China, Chinese Taipei, Japan, Korea, 
Canada, Mexico, South Africa, the U.S., Cuba, 
Netherlands, Panama, Puerto Rico, Australia, Do- 
minican Republic, Italy and Venezuela. 

Juan Valdez, an SIS student last semester, is 
rooting for his home-country, Venezuela. He be- 
lieves the tournament will help get players from dif- 
ferent countries better exposure. Baseball has come 
far for Venezuela, and he hopes it will prosper for 
more teams through this event. 

“We have seen a lot happen with Venezuelan 
baseball over the last few years,” Valdez said. “It is 
an event where teams who aren’t full of major league 
players can win some pride.” 
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Athlete of the Week 


Kristen Salierno 





good. 
Why Chosen: Broke college 
hockey goalie record with 86 
saves vs. Manhattanville on 
Feb. 18. Surpassed 1932 re- 


cord of 82 saves set by Boston 
~ College’s Tim Ready. 


the world. 


High school: Ridgefield High School. 
Started playing: Age seven. 


Why SMC: It had everything I wanted and is in a great, 
pretty location. 


Favorite memory: | don’t remember, so it must have been 


Favorite food: Sushi. 


Plans for after graduation: Grad school, and travel around 





Cuight 


WRITER 


By: Andrea Lissor 





Ruggers stuck 
in the middle 


ast year they were on 

indefinite suspension. 

This year they boasted 
the best record in the program’s 
history. Quite the turn around. 
Who are. these transformers? 
They’re members of the St. Mi- 
chael’s men’s rugby team, or, is 
it a club? 

I asked Senior Associate 
Athletic Director Zaf Bludev- 
ich. “Rugby is a club sport that 
is under the supervision of the 
athletic department,” he said. 


Oh, right. Well, what does’ 


that mean? 

“The administration real- 
ized that the program needed 
more structure and supervi- 
sion,” Bludevich said. “So, the 
rugby teams were assigned to 
the athletic department.” 

It seems to me rugby is a 
sport-club hybrid, a “splub,” if 
you will. 

Junior co-captain Rob 
Outtrim won’t. He thinks the 
club needs to define itself. 

“We need to go one way or 
the other,’ Outtrim said. “Right 
now we're stuck in limbo.” 

President Tom Smith de- 
scribes the feeling as “growing 
pains.” 

“We have all the restric- 
tions of an athletic team but 
none of the benefits,’ he said. 
“We're funded by the S.A. like 
a club, but we require the money 
a sports team does.” 

In addition to financial di- 
lemmas the club is still facing 
the challenges of probation. On 
Feb. 18 at 4.a.m., the sleepy team 
found itself climbing onto a bus 
bound for the University of New 
Hampshire and an 8 a.m. tour- 
nament game. That’s cutting it 
pretty close. Why didn’t they 
leave the night before? 


“We had _— everything 
planned with hotel reserva- 
tions,’ Outtrim explained. 


“And then somebody said, “Hey 
aren't they on probation?’ They 
reminded us of this a few days 
before we were leaving.” 

Because of the incident last 
spring involving rugby players 
and a hotel room, the team is no 
longer allowed to stay overnight. 
This did not deter the team from 
wanting to play, hence the 4 a.m. 
departure. 

Unfortunately, the men 
didn’t make it any farther than 
southern Vermont when they 
were forced to turn back due to 
weather conditions. — 

“T was so pissed,” Outtrim 
fumed. “All our hard work and 
planning went down the drain. I 
feel like the school didn’t leave 


, us any outs.” ,. ., an! 





It seems to me 
rugby is a 
sport-club hybrid, 
a “splub,” 
if you will. 


Then, there’s the financial 
aspect. According to Smith the 
club spent $750 on a bus, $300 
on tournament fees, and $360 
for hotels. That’s $1410 gone to 
waste. 

“Tt’s too bad that we’re still 
paying for a mistake from last 
year,’ Smith said. “We’ve really 
changed, and want the adminis- 
tration to see that. We just want 
to make them proud.” 

Outtrim agrees, and said 
there have been no problems 
this year like last spring. 

“We're all business now,” 
he said. “We like to have a good 
time, playing a sport we love. 
Events like last spring aren’t 
even an issue.” 

In the fall men’s rugby had 
a record of 3-2, and 2-2 in the 
playoffs. 

The team plays against 
schools such as the University 
of Vermont, Boston University, 
Middlebury and the University 
of New Hampshire. 

The men also participated 
in the “Walk for Katrina,” and 
raised the most money for the 
cause. 

Coach Michael Ashooh de- 
scribed rugby as a “gentlemen’s 
sport for gentlemen who want to 
act like thugs.” 

He said certain stereotypes 
associated with the sport may be 
souring the image of the team. 

“There is a bad-boy attitude 
you have to work hard to get rid 
of,’ Ashooh said. “It’s an ag- 
gressive sport and things. like 
last spring only fuel stereotypes. 
I don’t like to focus on it though, 
it’s in the past. I think now the 
guys just want to be taken seri- 
ously as rugby players.” 

Smith said the team just 
wants respect from St. Mi- 
chael’s. “Honestly I don’t think 
they thought they were doing 
anything wrong last year,’ he 
said. “But, now all we want is 
for everyone to see how much 
we’ve changed. It’s time for 
people to see us as a successful, 
winning team.” 
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Senior co-captain Jonathan Perez (No. 23) and sophomore Erik Caron (No. 47) skate past Franklin Pierce in the NE-10 quarterfinals on Feb. 25. The Ice Knights won 8-5. 


Ice Knights end season in semifinals 


By Andrea Lissor 
Sports Editor 


The men’s hockey team ended its sea- 
son 9-14-4 after losing 6-3 to Southern 
New Hampshire University in the NE-10 
semifinals on March 1. 

“It was a very difficult end to a hard 
season,” head coach Lou DiMasi said. 
“We overachieved in the league and under- 
achieved in the playoffs.” 

St. Michael’s opened the scoring 
against SNHU when junior Jared Silver 
scored a short-handed goal with six min- 
utes left in the first period. The Ice Knights 
doubled their lead when sophomore Tim 
Dancey scored off a pass from Silver with 
two minutes left. The period ended with a 
2-0.St. Michael’s lead. 

Four minutes into the second period the 
Penmen tied the Ice Knights 2-2. Dancey 
scored the third goal for the Knights, six 


minutes into the period, assisted by senior 
co-captain Alex Watts. SNHU retaliated 
toward the end of the period when sopho- 
more Dominic DiMarzo tied the game 3-3. 

“We gave up the lead that’s what hurt 
us,” Dancey said. “Once they got the mo- 
mentum we just couldn’t put the puck in 
the net.” 

The Penmen scored three goals in the 
final period ending the Ice Knights’ sea- 
son. The 6-3 victory was a repeat of last 
year when St. Michael’s lost to SNHU in 
the semifinals, 6-3 

This season, the team saw the loss of 
two high scorers. First-year Ryan Mero 
left the team and junior Derek Girouard 
was injured. 

“Tt was tough because they were im- 
pact players,” DiMasi said. “But, the team 
is a very capable group.” 

DiMasi also cited the response to the 
fight article in “The Defender” as a low 


point in the season. 

“Tt’s hard for a group that is so tight knit 
to get past something like that,’ DiMasi 
said. “It really showed itself in primetime- 
game time, and was hard to come out of. 
There are no excuses for winning and los- 
ing but it was difficult.” 

Despite these low points the team had 
some notable performances. 

“T think we really showed other teams 
that we can compete,” senior co-captain 
Jonathan Perez said. “We beat Trinity, and 
they usually manhandle us.” 

Individual successes were also a large 
part of the season. Silver finished with 42 
points, league-highs in both the NE-10 and 
ECAC Men’s East. He was named NE-10 
player of the year. 

Silver, senior co-captain Alex Watts 
and Nick Dancey were named.to the NE- 
10 All Conference First Team, and senior 
David Mullins was named to the second 


team. Tim Dancey also led the NE-10 with 
19 goals. 

This season was the last for five se- 
niors: co-captains Watts and Perez, Nick 
Dancey, Mullins and Craig Geragosian. 

DiMasi said he is very proud of the 
team leadership this season, and the se- 
niors have been nothing but a pleasure to 
work with. 

Tim Dancey also credits the seniors. 
“They lead by example,” he said. “Espe- 
cially my older brother Nick. I learned so . 
much from him.” 

Perez said he hopes the underclassmen 
will continue to build on what the seniors 
have left and strengthen the program. “I 
couldn’t pick a better team to have played 
with,” he said. “I hope they continue the 
camaraderie on and off the ice and use it to 
be more successful in upcoming seasons.” 


Women’s hockey finishes season 4-22 








Photo by Jonah Kessel 
Sophomore Tracy MacGregor (No. 17) tries to put a loose puck in the net 
in the season opener against MIT on Novy. 4. St. Michael’s won 6-4. 


By Laura Tuveson 
. Staff Writer 


The women’s hockey team 
ranked eighth out of 11 teams in 
the ECAC East Conference enter- 
ing the 2005-2006 season. It fin- 
ished, 4-22 and 3-16 in the league, 
in ninth place 

According to sophomore Les- 
lie Pomponi, the women struggled 


to contend against teams they . 


should have beat, including Salve 
Regina. The women dropped two 
games to Salve Regina, includ- 
ing a tough home match in which 
Salve Regina held the Purple 
Knights back to escape, 5-4. 
“For the past couple of years 
we’ve been winning more and 
more and we didn’t this year,” ju- 
nior captain Melissa Gagne said. 


‘““We lost matches this year that 


we’ve won in the past.” 

League powerhouses like 
RIT,. Manhattanville, and St. 
Anselm crushed St Michael’s, 
leaving the team discouraged and 
frustrated. 

“It’s hard in our league be- 
cause there’s a mixture of teams 
with a variety of talent,” 

Pomponi said on the disap- 
pointing losses against the league 
leaders. 


“We had such 
good team 
chemistry. 

We don’t know 

why it didn’t 

transfer 
onto the ice.” 


Melissa Gagne, 
junior, captain 


Loss after loss the coaches 
tried numerous strategies to win. 
Pomponi said. 

“The coaches put time and 
effort into us,’ she said. “It was 
hard as players to see them as 
discouraged as we were from the 
season.” 

The team will lose three 
seniors, and will return with a 
young, experienced team of 25 
players, including 13 first-years. 
Gagne, who has steadily made 
her way up the all-time scoring 
list in both goals and assists in her 
tenure, will return to help lead the 
team again, 

According to assistant coach 
Anne Blair, the team is able to 
hold 30 players. The coaches plan 
to recruit-fresh players in. the-off- 


season to keep the program grow- 
ing. 

“Usually we have a few play- 
ers each year that decide to con- 
centrate on their studies rather 
than play,” Blair said. “This will 
leave us with several vacancies to 
be filled with the incoming fresh- 
man class for next year.” 

The team has become a fam- 
ily and the chemistry is amaz- 
ing in the locker room, Pomponi 
said. 

A large team, with 28 mem- 
bers, added to the difficulty to 
create chemistry on the ice, ac- 
cording to Gagne. 

“We had such good team 
chemistry,” she said. “We don’t 
know why it didn’t transfer onto 
the ice.” 

Team injuries and illness 
also disrupted the team and 
caused it to constantly be work- 
ing with new players. 

“Many of our goals for this 
season were reached, and several 
were not,” Blair said. “It is what 
you take from the experience that 
moves you forward.” 


